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the management and the union offi¬ 
cials hope that once the men had all 
gone back the initiative would be 
lost, tempers would calm, the issue 
be forgotten if negotiation dragged 
on? 

If this is so, then the union leaders 
are guilty of a very shabby trick 
upon their own members. Such a 
trick the workers should expect from 
the employers, but were probably 
not expecting from their ‘own’ 
officials. 

The Real Organisation 

The fact of the matter is, how¬ 
ever, that the trade union officials 
are jealous of the influence of the 
shop stewards at shop level. This 
is the real organisation for industrial 
workers. It is on the workshop 
floor that the strength of the work¬ 
ers is concentrated and all that the 
union heirarchy can do is to reflect 
that strength in their ‘top-level’ dis¬ 
cussions. But the shop stewards are 
the moulders—and the wielders—of 
that strength directly at the point 
of production, where it matters 
most. 

And inasmuch as here is frequent 
division of opinion between the 
rank-and-file and the leadership, the 
shop stewards’ organisation, being 
the voice of the rank-and-file, fre¬ 
quently comes into conflict with the 
‘higher interests’ of me union bosses. 
This is also the case with those 
political parties who set out to ‘lead’ 
the working class. 

Labourites, Stalinists and Trotsky¬ 
ists alike have found it difficult to 
do as much as they would like with¬ 
in the workshop organisations. Al¬ 
ways the political interests of the 
theoreticians have conflicted with 
the organisational interests of the 
militant workers. After all, leaders 
with political interests set out to use 
the workers’ organisations to further 
their own ends—but the workers on 
the spot—according to the clarity 
with which they can see they are 
being used—think otherwise. 


rw of this ^ Channel for Top Policy 


archy the operation in fact goes the 
opposite way—the workers make 
their demands known to the stewards 
and—if necessary—they pass it on 
‘’upwards’. 

Nine times out of ten, however, 
issues raised by the workers at the 
bench are dealt with at shop level 
by the stewards, who speak to the 
management not with the badge of 
office, but with the strength of the 
workers right behind them. 

It is precisely this strength which 
Ford’s are now challenging and seem 
determined to crush. And perhaps 
the workers of Ford’s—and indeed 
throughout the whole of industry— 
will now see that their union leaders 
are not too much opposed to the 
idea themselves. 

For in their arguments with the 
management over the dismissal of 
McLoughlin, the union leaders are 
not challenging the dismissal as 
such. They are not saying that the 
reason for his discharge was wrong, 
or that in any way he has been 
wrongfully dismissed. 

They are asking for his reinstate¬ 
ment—in any one of the firm’s other 
plants elsewhere in the country if 
necessary—only as a move to better 
industrial relations in the future. 

Yearning for a Quiet Life 

In other words, what these leaders 
of men are doing , : s begging of the 
employers not to make things diffi¬ 
cult for the future. Yearning for the 
quiet life, these tough negotiators 


have long ago left the clatter of the 
factory for a secure job with a com¬ 
fortable salary — unaffected by 
slumps or disputes—with positions 
to maintain and expense accounts to 
help them maintain them. 

They don’t want any trouble— 
from either side. Although the dis¬ 
missal of McLoughlin is a clear 
piece of victimisation (he has been 
a shop steward only a few weeks 
and it could easily have been an¬ 
other who rang that fateful hand¬ 
bell) and he has already been given 
a martyr’s crown by one T.U. 
official, it is on no issue of principle 
that the leaders object. It is pure 
expediency. 

For the rank and file, however, 
important principles are at stake. 

^ Ford’s are setting out to crush the 
shop stewards’ organisation in the 
great cause of establishing industrial 
discipline. ‘Industrial discipline’ in 
this sense means only that the boss 
has the right and the power to do 
what he likes—and the workers 
must put up with it. 

Grim Days Ahead 

Trouble has come late to Ford’s. 
The redundancy battles which shook 
the Midlands last year left the Essex 
industries untouched—until now. 
But now the cumulative effects of 
falling sales and Suez are making 
themselves felt. Add to this the fact 
that Ford’s are building a new auto¬ 
mated plant alongside the old. There 
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Government and the Pe< 


^/TIEN Parliament was being 
asked to vote a Supplementary 
estimate of £39 millions, of which 
£30 millions was to pay for the Suez 
venture, it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that it was not “in order” 
for the House to discuss how far the 
armed conflict was the creation and 
responsibilitY of the Eden covern- 


system. In an editorial on the 
“Power to Decide”, the Manchester 
Guardian (Jan. 29) asks: 

How is it that a Government can go 
to war without first obtaining Parlia¬ 
ment’s approval and without even con¬ 
sulting the Opposition leaders? This 
aspect of the Suez venture still troubles 
many people. 
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WHO TRICKED FORD WORKI 


I F the Ford motor workers feel that 
they were tricked into going back 
to work last week, there is ample 
justification for it. 

The issue of the dispute, as we 
discussed last week, was the dis¬ 
missal of a shop steward, John Mc- 
Loughlin, because he rang a hand¬ 
bell to call his shop out on strike 
in protest against the suspension of 
three other stewards for attending a 
union meeting without permission. 

This was in the works of Briggs 
Motor Bodies, a neighbouring sub¬ 
sidiary of Ford’s, who took it over 
a year ago. Seven thousand work¬ 
ers in Briggs came out in support of 
McLoughlin and that brought the 
main plant of 15,000 workers, to a 
standstill also. 

The strike was of course unoffi¬ 
cial and the union officials hurried 
on down to persuade the men to go 
back to work so that negotiations 
could proceed. McLoughlin had 
been first suspended, then dismissed 
when the strike spread, but the 
union got an agreement from the 
management to withdraw the dis¬ 
missal, leaving McLoughlin suspen¬ 
ded while negotiations began. The 
strikers, it will be remembered, went 
back to work on the condition that 
McLaughlin’s reinstatement be ne¬ 
gotiated within 48 hours. 

Now who was kidding whom is a 
little difficult to discover. Was the 
management fooling the union lead¬ 
ers, or were the leaders fooling the 
strikers, when it was announced 
that McLoughlin’s dismissal had 
been withdrawn? 

They Want Discipline 

For the one and only concrete 
decision that has come out of the 
union-management talks has been 
that McLoughlin is sacked and is 
going to remain sacked—as far as 
the management is concerned. The 
first announcement of this, made by 
the management, backed up their 
decision by saying that Ford’s were 
determined to ‘maintain industrial 
discipline in their plants’. 

It seems unlikely, in view of this 


the management and the union offi¬ 
cials hope that once the men had all 
gone back the initiative would be 
lost, tempers would calm, the issue 
be forgotten if negotiation dragged 
on? 

If this is so, then the union leaders 
are guilty of a very shabby trick 
upon their own members. Such a 
trick the workers should expect from 
the employers, but were probably 
not expecting from their ‘own’ 
officials. 

The Real Organisation 

The fact of the matter is, how¬ 
ever, that the trade union officials 
are jealous of the influence of the 
shop stewards at shop level. This 
is the real organisation for industrial 
workers. It is on the workshop 
floor that the strength of the work¬ 
ers is concentrated and all that the 
union heirarchy can do is to reflect 
that strength in their ‘top-level’ dis¬ 
cussions. But the shop stewards are 
the moulders—and the wielders—of 
that strength directly at the point 
of production, where it matters 
most. 

And inasmuch as here is frequent 
division of opinion between the 
rank-and-file and the leadership, the 
shop stewards’ organisation, being 
the voice of the rank-and-file, fre¬ 
quently comes into conflict with the 
‘higher interests’ of me union bosses. 
This is also the case with those 
political parties who set out to ‘lead’ 
the working class. 

Labourites, Stalinists and Trotsky¬ 
ists alike have found it difficult to 
do as much as they would like with¬ 
in the workshop organisations. Al¬ 
ways the political interests of the 
theoreticians have conflicted with 
the organisational interests of the 
militant workers. After all, leaders 
with political interests set out to use 
the workers’ organisations to further 
their own ends—but the workers on 
the spot—according to the clarity 
with which they can see they are 
being used—think otherwise. 

A Channel for Top Policy 


archy the operation in fact goes the 
opposite way—the workers make 
their demands known to the stewards 
and—if necessary—they pass it on 
‘’upwards’. 

Nine times out of ten, however, 
issues raised by the workers at the 
bench are dealt with at shop level 
by the stewards, who speak to the 
management not with the badge of 
office, but with the strength of the 
workers right behind them. 

It is precisely this strength which 
Ford’s are now challenging and seem 
determined to crush. And perhaps 
the workers of Ford’s—and indeed 
throughout the whole of industry— 
will now see that their union leaders 
are not too much opposed to the 
idea themselves. 

For in their arguments with the 
management over the dismissal of 
McLoughlin, the union leaders are 
not challenging the dismissal as 
such. They are not saying that the 
reason for his discharge was wrong, 
or that in any way he has been 
wrongfully dismissed. 

They are asking for his reinstate¬ 
ment—in any one of the firm’s other 
plants elsewhere in the country if 
necessary—only as a move to better 
industrial relations in the future. 

Yearning for a Quiet Life 

In other words, what these leaders 
of men are doing : s begging of the 
employers not to make things diffi¬ 
cult for the future. Yearning for the 
quiet life, these tough negotiators 
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When Parliament was being 
asked to vote a Supplementary 
estimate of £39 millions, of which 
£30 millions was to pay for the Suez 
venture, it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that it was not “in order” 
for the House to discuss how far the 
armed conflict was the creation and 
resDonsibiiitv of the Eden govern- 
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McLoughlin and that brought the 
main piant of 15,000 workers,to a 
standstill also. 

The strike was of course unoffi¬ 
cial and the union officials hurried 
on down to persuade the men to go 
back to work so that negotiations 
could proceed. McLoughlin had 
been first suspended, then dismissed 
when the strike spread, but the 
union got an agreement from the 
management to withdraw the dis¬ 
missal, leaving McLoughlin suspen¬ 
ded while negotiations began. The 
strikers, it will be remembered, went 
back to work on the condition that 
McLaughlin’s reinstatement be ne¬ 
gotiated within 48 hours. 

Now who was kidding whom is a 
little difficult to discover. Was the 
management fooling the union lead¬ 
ers, or were the leaders fooling the 
strikers, when it was announced 
that McLoughlin’s dismissal had 
been withdrawn? 

They Want Discipline 

For the one and only concrete 
decision that has come out of the 
union-management talks has been 
that McLoughlin is sacked and is 
going to remain sacked—as far as 
the management is concerned. The 
first announcement of this, made by 
the management, backed up their 
decision by saying that Ford’s were 
determined to ‘maintain industrial 
discipline in their plants’. 

It seems unlikely, in view of this 
intransigent attitude, that Ford’s 
agreed to withdraw McLoughlin’s 
dismissal in the first place. Did they 
agree to let the union make the 
announcement simply in order to get 
the men back to work? Did both 


Stalinism Stays 

'JTiE disastrous results for the 
Kremlin of the half-hearted at¬ 
tempts at liberalisation in the satel¬ 
lites has made such attempts unlikely 
in East Germany. 

Especially have recent events in 
Poland made it necessary for the 
Russians to maintain their grip on 
the seventeen million Germans east 
of the Oder-Niesse line. 

All through the turmoil Walter 
Ulbricht—as secretary of the Social¬ 
ist Unity Party the effective ruler of 
East Germany—has taken his line 
from Moscow. The importance of 
the Soviet stake in his country being 
what it is, he was unlikely to be 
allowed to do anything else. 

Therefore, although (somewhat 
belatedly) Ulbricht paid lip-service 
to the de-Stalinisation line laid down 
by Khrushchev (how long ago that 
seems!) not the slightest attempt 
was made to put any of its implica¬ 
tions into practice. 

Some sections of the population, 
however, are not quite satisfied with 


cvci, nidi uic udue union omciais 
are jealous of the influence of the 
shop stewards at shop level. This 
is the real organisation for industrial 
workers. It is on the workshop 
floor that the strength of the work¬ 
ers is concentrated and all that the 
union heirarchy can do is to reflect 
that strength in their ‘top-level’ dis¬ 
cussions. But the shop stewards are 
the moulders—and the wielders—of 
that strength directly at the point 
of production, where it matters 
most. 

And inasmuch as here is frequent 
division of opinion between the 
rank-and-file and the leadership, the 
shop stewards’ organisation, being 
the voice of the rank-and-file, fre¬ 
quently comes into conflict with the 
‘higher interests’ of me union bosses. 
This is also the case with those 
political parties who set out to ‘lead’ 
the working class. 

Labourites, Stalinists and Trotsky¬ 
ists alike have found it difficult to 
do as much as they would like with¬ 
in the workshop organisations. Al¬ 
ways the political interests of the 
theoreticians have conflicted with 
the organisational interests of the 
militant workers. After all, leaders 
with political interests set out to use 
the workers’ organisations to further 
their own ends—but the workers on 
the spot—according to the clarity 
with which they can see they are 
being used—think otherwise. 

A Channel for Top Policy 

Similarly the trade union hier¬ 
archy want the shop stewards sim¬ 
ply to be a channel through which 
policy decided upon from above can 
filter through to the membership 
below. Unfortunately for the hier- 


in East Germany 

this. Unrest was felt among the 
students at the time of the Hungarian 
rising — and still is. Several East 
German newspapers reported last 
Sunday that there were student dis¬ 
orders at Dresden, Halle and in East 
Berlin over the Hungarian situation. 

Now serious economic effects of 
the Polish change over are begin¬ 
ning to be felt. Poland has drastic¬ 
ally reduced the supplies of coal she 
was forced to send to East Germany, 
which is going to create more and 
more difficulties for Ulbricht’s state. 

Industrial production has fallen 
by an estimated 5,000 million marks 
in 1956 and agricultural production 
is still so low that food rationing has 
be be maintained. 280,000 refugees 
crossed into West Germany last 
year. 

With many other problems loom¬ 
ing up, Ulbricht will try to continue 
to rule with an iron hand. Stalin’s 
methods will remain until the people 
decide otherwise. 


will now see that their union leaders 
are not too much opposed to the 
idea themselves. 

For in their arguments with the 
management over the dismissal of 
McLoughlin, the union leaders are 
not challenging the dismissal as 
such. They are not saying that the 
reason for his discharge was wrong, 
or that in any way he has been 
wrongfully dismissed. 

They are asking for his reinstate¬ 
ment—in any one of the firm’s other 
plants elsewhere in the country if 
necessary—only as a move to better 
industrial relations in the future. 

Yearning for a Quiet Life 

In other words, what these leaders 
of men are doing ; s begging of the 
employers not to make things diffi¬ 
cult for the future. Yearning for the 
quiet life, these tough negotiators 
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W HEN Parliament was being 
asked to vote a Supplementary 
estimate of £39 millions, of which 
£30 millions was to pay for the Suez 
venture, it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that it was not “in order” 
for the House to discuss how far the 
armed conflict was the creation and 
responsibility of the Eden govern¬ 
ment. He ruled that the diplomacy 
that led to the spending of the £30 
millions jell outside the limits of 
discussion. He suggested, however, 
that Members had enough ingenuity 
to discuss how this money was 
spent without trespassing in these 
forbidden technical and constitu¬ 
tional domains. 

Such post-mortems are pretty 
futile—the debate over Suez was no 
exception—and the voting of the 
Supplementary Estimates was a for¬ 
mality, since the money in question 
had already been spent in any case. 
Presumably the government would 
have to resign if the vote went 
against it, but in the event of a new 
government being returned to power 
it would still have to meet the bills 
of its predecessor, just as happens in 
any business which changes hands! 
The only difference being that gov¬ 
ernments are spending the public’s 
money and not their own, and clearly 
have powers to do this without con¬ 
sulting the public. 

★ 

gUCH matters are not simply 
questions of cash. They involve 
the whole problem of governmental 
power in a “democracy”. And this 
aspect of the question has been given 
particular emphasis by the Suez 
armed intervention. Many sincere 
democrats are perturbed by the lack 
of democracy in the parliamentary 
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“Love, work and knowledge are 
the well-springs of our life . 
They should also go\~ern it." 

—WILHELM REICH. 
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archy the operation in fact goes the 
opposite way—the workers make 
their demands known to the stewards 
and—if necessary—they pass it on 
‘’upwards’. 

Nine times out of ten, however, 
issues raised by the workers at the 
bench are dealt with at shop level 
by the stewards, who speak to the 
management not with the badge of 
office, but with the strength of the 
workers right behind them. 

It is precisely this strength which 
Ford’s are now challenging and seem 
determined to crush. And perhaps 
the workers of Ford’s—and indeed 
throughout the whole of industry- 
will now see that their union leaders 
are not too much opposed to the 
idea themselves. 

For in their arguments with the _ 
management over the dismissal of 
McLoughlin, the union leaders are 
not challenging the dismissal as 
such. They are not saying that the 
reason for his discharge was wrong, 
or that in any way he has been 
wrongfully dismissed. 

They are asking for his reinstate¬ 
ment—in any one of the firm’s other 
plants eisewhere in the country if 
necessary—only as a move to better 
industrial relations in the future. 

Yearning for a Quiet Life 

In other words, what these leaders 
of men are doing : s begging of the 
employers not to make things diffi¬ 
cult for the future. Yearning for the 
quiet life, these tough negotiators 


have long ago left the clatter of the 
factory for a secure job with a com¬ 
fortable salary — unaffected by 
slumps or disputes—with positions 
to maintain and expense accounts to 
help them maintain them. 

They don’t want any trouble— 
from either side. Although the dis¬ 
missal of McLoughlin is a clear 
piece of victimisation (he has been 
a shop steward only a few weeks 
and it could easily have been an¬ 
other who rang that fateful hand¬ 
bell) and he has already been given 
a martyr’s crown by one T.U. 
official, it is on no issue of principle 
that the leaders object. It is pure 
expediency. 

For the rank and file, however, 
important principles are at stake. 
Ford’s are setting out to crush the 
shop stewards’ organisation in the 
great cause of establishing industrial 
discipline. ‘Industrial discipline’ in 
this sense means only that the boss 
has the right and the power to do 
what he likes—and the workers 
must put up with it. 

Grim Days Ahead 

Trouble has come late to Ford’s. 
The redundancy battles which shook 
the Midlands last year left the Essex 
industries untouched—until now. 
But now the cumulative effects of 
falling sales and Suez are making 
themselves felt. Add to this the fact 
that Ford’s are building a new auto¬ 
mated plant alongside the old. There 


are grim days ahead for Dagenham, 
and the bosses are going to try to 
take advantage of them to impose 
their power over the workers. 

Unfortunately, all through the 
years when the workers had the 
initiative they thought of nothing 
more than getting overtime and tele¬ 
vision. A few have started buying 
their own houses—in what may soon 
be slump towns. They have voted 
, for social security in the form of 
hand-outs from the Government. 

But nowhere have we seen at¬ 
tempts made to win the real secur¬ 
ity : control of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution. The workers 
of Britain have enjoyed a period of 
prosperity—but it was capitalist 
prosperity, built upon the shifting 
sands of money markets. And they 
have been content to remain hired 
hands in other people’s factories. 

If they accept the boss’s right to 
hire and fire, they can hardly com¬ 
plain when he exercises it! 


Land at £ 180,000 an Acre 

Mr. C. W. Gibson (Lab., Clapham) 
asked the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government yesterday what was the 
estimated cost per acre of the acquisition 
of 24 acres of land in the City of Lon¬ 
don covered by the compulsory purchase 
order on the land between Aldersgate 
Street and Moorgate, south of Javin 
Street and Fore Street. 

Mr. H. Brooke stated in a written 
reply that he understood from the City 
Corporation that the average cost of 
this land, only part of which was acquir¬ 
ed by compulsory purchase, was about 
£180,000 an acre. 
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Reflections on a ‘Manchester Guardian 9 Editorial 

Government and the People 


^/HEN Parliament was being 
asked to vote a Supplementary 
estimate of £39 millions, of which 
£30 millions was to pay for the Suez 
venture, it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that it was not “in order” 
for the House to discuss how far the 
armed conflict was the creation and 
responsibilitv of the Eden eovern- 


system. In an editorial on the 
“Power to Decide”, the Manchester 
Guardian (Jan. 29) asks: 

How is it that a Government can go 
to war without first obtaining Parlia¬ 
ment’s approval and without even con¬ 
sulting the Opposition leaders? This 
aspect of the Suez venture still troubles 
many people. 


silence his doubts; he has the option of 
resigning. The same applies to mem¬ 
bers of the Government party in the 
Commons. That these checks to the 
Prime Minister’s powers failed over Suez 
(at least until the stage when a cease¬ 
fire was agreed) is not the fault of the 
Constitution, but of the individuals in¬ 
volved. The Cabinet must be auto¬ 
cratic; but. as Lowell wrote nearlv fiftv 
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tnrougnout the whole of industry— 
will now see that their union leaders 
are not too much opposed to the 
idea themselves. 

For in their arguments with the 
management over the dismissal of 
McLoughlin, the union leaders are 
not challenging the dismissal as 
such. They are not saying that the 
reason for his discharge was wrong, 
or that in any way he has been 
wrongfully dismissed. 

They are asking for his reinstate¬ 
ment—in any one of the firm’s other 
plants elsewhere in the country if 
necessary—only as a move to better 
industrial relations in the future. 

Yearning for a Quiet Life 

In other words, what these leaders 
of men are doing *s begging of the 
employers not to make things diffi¬ 
cult for the future. Yearning for the 
quiet life, these tough negotiators 


that the leaders object. It is pure 
expediency. 

For the rank and file, however, 
important principles are at stake. 

~ Ford’s are setting out to crush the 
shop stewards’ organisation in the 
great cause of establishing industrial 
discipline. ‘Industrial discipline’ in 
this sense means only that the boss 
has the right and the power to do 
what he likes—and the workers 
must put up with it. 

Grim Days Ahead 

Trouble has come late to Ford’s. 
The redundancy battles which shook 
the Midlands last year left the Essex 
industries untouched—until now. 
But now the cumulative effects of 
falling sales and Suez are making 
themselves felt. Add to this the fact 
that Ford’s are building a new auto¬ 
mated plant alongside the old. There 


sands of money markets. And they 
have been content to remain hired 
hands in other people’s factories. 

If they accept the boss’s right to 
hire and fire, they can hardly com¬ 
plain when he exercises it! 


Land at £180,000 an Acre 

Mr. C. W. Gibson (Lab., Clapham) 
asked the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government yesterday what was the 
estimated cost per acre of the acquisition 
of 24 acres of land in the City of Lon¬ 
don covered by the compulsory purchase 
order on the land between Aldersgate 
Street and Moorgate, south of Javin 
Street and Fore Street. 

Mr. H. Brooke stated in a written 
reply that he understood from the City 
Corporation that the average cost of 
this land, only part of which was acquir¬ 
ed by compulsory purchase, was about 
£180,000 an acre. 


Reflections on a ‘Manchester Guardian’ Editorial 

Government and the People 


When Parliament was being 
asked to vote a Supplementary 
estimate of £39 millions, of which 
£30 millions was to pay for the Suez 
venture, it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that it was not “in order” 
for the House to discuss how far the 
armed conflict was the creation and 
responsibility of the Eden govern¬ 
ment. He ruled that the diplomacy 
that led to the spending of the £30 
millions jell outside the limits of 
discussion. He suggested, however, 
that Members had enough ingenuity 
to discuss how this money was 
spent without trespassing in these 
forbidden technical and constitu¬ 
tional domains. 

Such post-mortems are pretty 
futile—the debate over Suez was no 
exception—and the voting of the 
Supplementary Estimates was a for¬ 
mality, since the money in question 
had already been spent in any case. 
Presumably the government would 
have to resign if the vote went 
against it, but in the event of a new 
government being returned to power 
it would still have to meet the bills 
of its predecessor, just as happens in 
any business which changes hands! 
The only difference being that gov¬ 
ernments are spending the public’s 
money and not their own, and clearly 
have powers to do this without con¬ 
sulting the public. 

★ 

JjJUCH matters are not simply 
questions of cash. They involve 
the whole problem of governmental 
power in a “democracy”. And this 
aspect of the question has been given 
particular emphasis by the Suez 
armed intervention. Many sincere 
democrats are perturbed by the lack 
of democracy in the parliamentary 


system. In an editorial on the 
“Power to Decide”, the Manchester 
Guardian (Jan. 29) asks: 

How is it that a Government can go 
to war without first obtaining Parlia¬ 
ment’s approval and without even con¬ 
sulting the Opposition leaders? This 
aspect of the Suez venture still troubles 
many people. 

As the Manchester Guardian 
points out, in the case of the Suez 
venture not only were these two con¬ 
ditions not satisfied, but the ulti¬ 
matum to Egypt was “very much 
Sir Anthony Eden’s personal res¬ 
ponsibility”, for even the Cabinet 
was divided. “Is it right that the 
Prime Minister should be able to 
override his senior colleagues and 
assume virtually dictatorial powers”. 
These are “important questions” de¬ 
clares the M.G. Indeed, the Guar¬ 
dian goes even further by suggesting 
that not only are there “obvious” 
dangers in concentrating “so much 
power” in the hands of one man but 
the danger is present even if the 
whole Cabinet is involved, “when it 
is subject to no immediate check”. 
But—and here the Liberals reveal 
themselves in their true colours— 
“The dangers of dispersing respon¬ 
sibility may be greater”. The Guar¬ 
dian then proceeds to expound on 
the benefits of one-man government: 

The Prime Minister is the only person 
who is continuously in possession of all 
the information relevant to policy; the 
onus must fall on him. 

That, surely, is just what Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini and their fellow 
dictators always maintain! And the 
Guardian does not convince us 
when it adds: 

If any Minister disapproves of the 
action taken he is not bound by any 
doctrine of collective responsibility to 


silence his doubts; he has the option of 
resigning. The same applies to mem¬ 
bers of the Government party in the 
Commons. That these checks to the 
Prime Minister’s powers failed over Suez 
(at least until the stage when a cease¬ 
fire was agreed) is not the fault of the 
Constitution, but of the individuals in¬ 
volved. The Cabinet must be auto¬ 
cratic; but, as Lowell wrote nearly fifty 
years ago, it is 

‘ k an autocracy exerted with the utmost 
publicity under a constant fire of 
criticism, and tempered by the force 
of public opinion, the risk of a vote 
of lack of confidence and the prospects 
of the next election.” 

It would be difficult to concen¬ 
trate more confused thinking in one 

^ Continued on p. 3 


Don’t Stop Mow! 

PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 6 

Deficit on Freedom £120 

Contributions received £85 

DEFICIT £35 

February 1 to February 7 

Liverpool: H.H.J. £3/11/0; London: B.L. 
£2/6/0; Headcorn: H.K.H. 10/-; London: 
K.M. 1/5; London: Anon. 9d.; London: J.S.* 
3/-; London: S.E.P. 5/-; Chicago: R.Z. 7/-; 
Sevenoaks: B.J.R. 2/-; Surbiton: F.N.F. 5/-: 
London: D.B. I/-; Kingston: J.C. 3/-; 
Oxford: Anon.'* 5/-; Leeds: M.F. £l/l/oi 
Glasgow: J.M. 3/-; London: H.F. £1/1/0; 
Uddington: M.S. II/-; Belfast: Anon. 6/-; 
Nottingham: K.N. I/-; Avening: N.H. 6d.; 
Birmingham: H.R.D. II/-; Saffron Walden! 
A.R. £5; Tonbridge: H.V.W. I/-; London: 
M.P £1; Skegness: R.M. 2/-, Edinburgh: 
C.M. £1/1/0; Edinburgh: W.M.C. I/-; 
Ipswich: W.D. I I/-. 

Total ... 19 10 8 

Previously acknowledged ... 66 4 2 


1957 TOTAL TO DATE ... £85 14 10 


GIFT OF BOOKS: London: F.W.L. 

E. A. BERGiVA.S 
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“And one of the tragedies of our day 
and age is the arts graduate trained 
in discrimination and taste who must 
go off to teach English in a secondary 
modern school in Bolton”. 

—Malcolm Bradbury in 
“The Twentieth Century”, 
February, 1957. 

“One of them, who was a good 
pianist, told me that life had first ac¬ 
quired a purpose for her when he 
(George Lukacs ) set her to tour the 
elementary schools of the capital, play¬ 
ing Beethoven’s sonatas to the elder 
children”. 

—H. N. Brailsford in 
“The New Statesman”, 
February 9th, 1957. 

★ 

npHESE two sentences from current 
periodicals epitomise two opposite 
conceptions of the social role and re¬ 
sponsibilities of the educated person. 
Mr. Bradbury’s arts graduate acquired 
his discrimination and taste from scholar¬ 
ships and maintenance grants provided 
by the rates and taxes of his undiscrimi¬ 
nating and tasteless fellow-citizens, but 
for him to have to take a job involving 
sharing his attainments with their chil¬ 
dren is a tragedy. Mr. Brailsford’s dis¬ 
possessed aristocrat who got her mastery 
of the piano because her family lived off 
the labour of others, found that her life 
had a purpose for the first time when she 
was encouraged to share her love of 
music. 

How did the poor old Bachelor of 
Arts get that way? The new number 
of the University Libertarian* contains 
a partial answer in the form of a ‘Cry 
from a Training College’ by Monica 
Hall who asks, “Just how useless is a 
2nd Class Arts degree to a young woman 
with no money?” When she failed to 
fulfil her parents’ hope that she would 
find a wealthy husband at the university, 
she went on to a Teachers’ Training Col¬ 


*THE UNIVERSITY LIBERTARIAN 
No. 2, Winter 1957, (1/- by post 
from Freedom Bookshop or from the 
publisher, 13 Bannerman Avenue, 
Prestwich, Manchester. Annual Sub¬ 
scription 2/10d.). 
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lege to be turned into a ‘professional 
person’. She found out that: 

“We are not expected to educate the 
children in the schools, we are expected 
to train them, to force them into a state 
of anxiety to get on, to ‘pass’ the 11-plus 
examination, to despise and leave the 
ways of the class of their origins and to 
take on a ready-made set of values 
manufactured in the schoolroom by their 
‘betters’. I should know, for I have been 
through that mill myself, very success¬ 
fully ...” 

“The system, it seems to me, is not 
designed to equalise the social classes, 
but to perpetuate them. The working 
class is to have the brains creamed off 
via the schools; but the workers as a 
class are not to be allowed to go their 
own sweet way. They are to be drilled 
into a pattern of subservience to values 
which people higher up the social scale 
openly mock at. In a word they are to 
be vulgarised, and the school-teacher is 
the agent of this process.” 

Similar reflections come from Tony 
Gibson in another article in the Univer¬ 
sity Libertarian on ‘The Grey Genera¬ 
tion’, the present generation of students. 
The whole process through which the 
young go, he says, is one of successive 
screenings: 

“They are screened at the age of 11 
and then allotted to the appropriate types 
of schools. A few years later, the more 
academic types are again screened and 
those who pass through the sieve go 
to the university. All through their 
school lives various educational, social, 
hereditary, psychological, economic and 
imponderable factors are at work on 
each individual so that the one that ends 
up the right shape and size to pass 
through the university sieve is a very 
specialized product. In the course of 
children’s development docility un¬ 
doubtedly plays a very important part 
academically ... It is no wonder that 
as a by-product of our version of free 
educational opportunity, coupled with 
the examination system, we have bred 
up a new student generation remarkable 


for its docility and lack of independent 
thought.” 

But, he notes, the trend of social con¬ 
formity and unthinking compliance with 
authority is only a trend. “A great deal 
depends upon the minority section both 
among students and in the senior com¬ 
mon rooms, which the majority like to 
regards as the lunatic fringe”. 

Perhaps Miss Hall is a representative 
of this minority. In her article she 
writes: 

“What concerns me is just what we 
are doing with the knowledge we have 
and the intellectual power we wield. If 
I understand anarchism right, it is an 
attempt to investigate the validity of the 
claim made by the State to control and 
organise the whole field of social action; 
to question, in fact, the State’s very justi¬ 
fication to existence. I am myself the 
result of the State’s incursion into the 
realm of education . . . But I think that 
now I will bite the hand that has fed 
me for so long—the Welfare State. I 
like the look of its schools even less 
from above than I did from below. 
Maybe there is a way round”. 

★ 

VJ^TELL, maybe there is. It consists 
^ in changing the school from with¬ 
in. If it is simply a question of ‘the 
State’s incursion into the realm of edu¬ 
cation’, then working on the hypothesis 
that the State has usurped the function 
of the community, and that the State is 
weak by the degree in which the com¬ 
munity is strong, the thing to do is to 
foster a different incursion, by for in¬ 
stance, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

But the question isn’t really as simple 
as that. I have met in the Ministry of 
Education’s citadel in Curzon Street, 
people with ideas as enlightened as those 
of A. S. Neill, who complain that they 
cannot persuade those stick-in-the-mud 
teachers to adopt them. And down our 
street there are parents who complain 
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Some Factors Affecting Emotional Developi 


In spite of the many books on Sex Education—some 
good, some bad—which are now available there is still much 
ignorance contributing to maladjustment and unhappiness in 
child and adult life. The writer has attempted in this essay 
to bring together some facts which he considers important in 
the hope that they may be of help to those who are, as is 
often the case even in these days of supposed enlightenment, 
groping in the dark. Within a short article selection and con¬ 
densation are unavoidable, resulting in an apparent emphasis 
of a small part of a vast subject. The reader is asked to take 
this merely as an introduction. As a guide to further reading 
a bibliography is given at the end. 

★ 

FRIEND of mine once said: “I shall bring up my son 
to be a man.” An admirable sentiment, most people 
will agree. But consider the implications of the statement. 
The nineteenth century attitude to child training, as typified 
by the fictional Mr. Fairchild 1 , has almost vanished but there 
are still many parents who, without adopting the extreme 
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children are concerned. For instance, the average age for 
the onset of puberty is lower in the USA than in Europe. 

The minimum requirement of parental training and 
schooling is to produce an individual who is a useful mem¬ 
ber of society but, unfortunately, this minimum seems to be 
the sole aim of most who are concerned with the guidance 
of the child towards maturity. The complete objective should 
be to assist the youngster not merely to be a useful member 
of society but to be ultimately capable of leading a full 
and happy life. 

This requires not only that the youngster should be 
made aware of, and helped to appreciate, the cultural back¬ 
ground of the society in which he or she lives but that the 
child grows up with the emotional stability and freedom from 
anxiety which are necessary for the complete enjoyment of 
all that the world has to offer. 

Here it is the intention to consider only a few of the 
many factors contributing towards ultimate complete and 
satisfactory orientation, but these factors are the most im¬ 
portant of all, pervading the whole life and those which. 
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from a Training College’ by Monica 
Hall who asks, “Just how useless is a 
2nd Class Arts degree to a young woman 
with no money?” When she failed to 
fulfil her parents’ hope that she would 
find a wealthy husband at the university, 
she went on to a Teachers’ Training Col- 
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those who pass through the sieve go 
to the university. All through their 
school lives various educational, social, 
hereditary, psychological, economic* and 
imponderable factors are at work on 
each individual so that the one that ends 
up the right shape and size to pass 
through the university sieve is a very 
specialized product. In the course of 
children’s development docility un¬ 
doubtedly plays a very important part 
academically ... It is no wonder that 
as a by-product of our version of free 
educational opportunity, coupled with 
the examination system, we have bred 
up a new student generation remarkable 


that the State has usurped the function 
of the community, and that the State is 
weak by the degree in which the com¬ 
munity is strong, the thing to do is to 
foster a different incursion, by for in¬ 
stance, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

But the question isn’t really as simple 
as that. I have met in the Ministry of 
Education’s citadel in Curzon Street, 
people with ideas as enlightened as those 
of A. S. Neill, who complain that they 
cannot persuade those stick-in-the-mud 
teachers to adopt them. And down our 
street there are parents who complain 
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Some Factors Affecting Emotional Developi 


In spite of the many books on Sex Education—some 
good, some bad—which are now available there is still much 
ignorance contributing to maladjustment and unhappiness in 
child and adult life. The writer has attempted in this essay 
to bring together some facts which he considers important in 
the hope that they may be of help to those who are, as is 
often the case even in these days of supposed enlightenment, 
groping in the dark. Within a short article selection and con - 
densation are unavoidable, resulting in an apparent emphasis 
of a small part of a vast subject. The reader is asked to take 
this merely as an introduction. As a guide to further reading 
a bibliography is given at the end. 

★ 

FRIEND of mine once said: “I shall bring up my son 
to be a man.” An admirable sentiment, most people 
will agree. But consider the implications of the statement. 
The nineteenth century attitude to child training, as typified 
by the fictional Mr. Fairchild 1 , has almost vanished but there 
are still many parents who, without adopting the extreme 
repressive methods of the Victorians, regard their offspring 
as clay to be moulded to some preconceived shape. 

Every child is an individual with his or her own person¬ 
ality and the aim of all parents should be to cultivate that 
personality, not to suppress it. The child should be treated 
with sympathy, tolerance, love and understanding, and those 
responsible for the youngster’s up-bringing should realize 
that no two children develop at the same rate, so that training 
must be adjusted to suit the physical and mental growth of 
each individual boy or girl. 

If more regard was paid by parents to the principles of 
self regulation 2 there would be less neuroses in later life 
than there is amongst the peoples of the Western World to¬ 
day. There is much that can be learnt from a study of 
methods of child training employed by less civilized societies. 

A great amount of harm has resulted from the too literal 
interpretation of the work of those who have done much 
valuable investigation into the subject of child development. 
The published results of such research (which mostly emanate 
from the USA) have, as they reach the public, tended to 
reduce the findings to statistical norms, so that parents, who 
are acquainted with the popularized accounts of the work of 
such noted experts as Gesell, tend to take the information 
too literally and are inclined to worry unnecessarily should 
their child be apparently retarded or precocious in develop¬ 
ment. 

Even parents unfamiliar with the writings of the various 
investigators often become anxious if their child’s develop¬ 
ment lags on that of the youngster next door. Such un¬ 
sophisticated parents are not helped by the tendency in parents 
of more precocious children to become rather smug about the 
progress of their own offspring. 

All parents should be informed of the wide range of 
individual maturation 3 and that unnecessary worry about the 
slower child’s adaptation to social mores may have deleterious 
effects on the youngster. Children are quick to sense parental 
anxiety. It should also be pointed out that the Gesell 
research has been on children in the United States and cul¬ 
tural differences may invalidate some findings where European 


children are concerned. For instance, the average age for 
the onset of puberty is lower in the USA than in Europe. 

The minimum requirement of parental training and 
schooling is to produce an individual who is a useful mem¬ 
ber of society but, unfortunately, this minimum seems to be 
the sole aim of most who are concerned with the guidance 
of the child towards maturity. The complete objective should 
be to assist the youngster not merely to be a useful member 
of society but to be ultimately capable of leading a full 
and happy life. 

This requires not only that the youngster should be 
made aware of, and helped to appreciate, the cultural back¬ 
ground of the society in which he or she lives but that the 
child grows up with the emotional stability and freedom from 
anxiety which are necessary for the complete enjoyment of 
all that the world has to offer. 

Here it is the intention to consider only a few of the 
many factors contributing towards ultimate complete and 
satisfactory orientation, but these factors are the most im¬ 
portant of all, pervading the whole life and those which, 
more than any of the other aspects of living, can make or 
mar the ultimate happiness of the individual. These are the 
factors influencing the sexual life of the child. 

Much adolescent and adult neurosis, maladjustment and 
many tendencies towards delinquency can be traced back to 
faulty handling of the manifestations of sexuality during the 
early years of life when the foundations of character are 
laid 4 . 

Such emotional disorders quite frequently stem from 
deprivation in childhood. The deprived child is not neces¬ 
sarily the youngster who has the misfortune to be, for any of 
various reasons, the inmate of an institution. He or she may 
be the child of those who are considered by the community 
to be “good parents”. 

Many adults, even in this age of supposed enlightenment, 
take a restrictive view of childhood sexuality and the parent 
who severely suppresses any overt expression of the young 
child’s libido is very likely to be repressive in other aspects 
also. 

Repression in any form is a sign of antagonism and a 
denial of complete love. The child who is denied full par¬ 
ental love and affection is not being given the assistance 
needed for future complete and satisfactory orientation. 
Studies of deprived children show that such unfortunate 
youngsters often lack the ability in later years to express such 
emotions as love and affection for others 5 . They are, there¬ 
fore, in their turn, less likely to be satisfactory partners in 
marriage or parents. 

Restrictive parental attitudes, particularly towards sex¬ 
uality, may not only adversely influence the future happiness 
of the individual but frequently result in noticeable character 
and physical traits in the child concerned. Often the emotional 
trauma is obvious even to the casual observer (for example, 
pronounced thumb sucking or enuresis) but less noticeable 
are such manifestations as muscular tension in the child. An 
otherwise apparently healthy child, subject to repression and 
partial emotional deprivation, may frequently be found to 
suffer from this physical tension with the consequent inability 
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for its docility and lack of independent 
thought.” 

But, he notes, the trend of social con¬ 
formity and unthinking compliance with 
authority is only a trend. ‘‘A great deal 
depends upon the minority section both 
among students and in the senior com¬ 
mon rooms, which the majority like to 
regards as the lunatic fringe”. 

Perhaps Miss Hall is a representative 
of this minority. In her article she 
writes: 

“What concerns me is just what we 
are doing with the knowledge we have 
and the intellectual power we wield. If 
I understand anarchism right, it is an 
attempt to investigate the validity of the 
claim made by the State to control and 
organise the whole field of social action; 
to question, in fact, the State’s very justi¬ 
fication to existence. I am myself the 
result of the State’s incursion into the 
realm of education . . . But I think that 
now I will bite the hand that has fed 
me for so long—the Welfare State. I 
like the look of its schools even less 
from above than I did from below. 
Maybe there is a way round”. 

★ 

VJ^TELL, maybe there is. It consists 
w in changing the school from with¬ 
in. If it is simply a question of ‘the 
State’s incursion into the realm of edu¬ 
cation’, then working on the hypothesis 
that the State has usurped the function 
of the community, and that the State is 
weak by the degree in which the com¬ 
munity is strong, the thing to do is to 
foster a different incursion, by for in¬ 
stance, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

But the question isn’t really as simple 
as that. I have met in the Ministry of 
Education’s citadel in Curzon Street, 
people with ideas as enlightened as those 
of A. S. Neill, who complain that they 
cannot persuade those stick-in-the-mud 
teachers to adopt them. And down our 
street there are parents who complain 


SCHOOL 

that their five-year-olds do nothing but 
play at school when they should be get¬ 
ting ready for the grammar-school exam. 

Apart from this, it is very easy to 
exaggerate the effect of conscious State 
policy in schools. Such a variety of 
authorities, great and small, are concern¬ 
ed—the Ministry, implementing the ser¬ 
ies of Education Acts, the County Coun¬ 
cils with their Education Committees and 
Directors, the HMI’s the school manag¬ 
ers or governors, and the individual 
teachers and head teachers—that it is 
crediting the State with an omniscince 
it hasn’t got, to regard all this as a mono¬ 
lithic machine bent on churning out a 
standard product. As Tony Gobson re¬ 
marks in talking about his conformist 
students, “Creeping fear of a nebulous 
THEY gives more substance to it; we 
run the risk of clothing the bogey with 
more power”. The eleven-plus examin¬ 
ation, for instance, is not a requirement 
of the State, and many education auth¬ 
orities have abandoned it. The LCC is 
pursuing an educational policy at var¬ 
iance with that of the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation. Again, think of the influence of 
head teachers. You might get a head¬ 
master like Teddy O’Neil or the last Alex 
Bloom, or in the same area one of 
those who sends girls home for wearing 
ear-rings, or boys for not wearing ties. 
Finally think of the importance of in¬ 
dividual teachers who are a much more 
potent influence on the child than more 
distant authorities. 

* 

N another of the University Libertar¬ 
ian’s features (a broadcast address 
by Alex Comfort to the Northern Fifty- 
One Society and the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed it, on ‘How Bad are Britain’s 
Morals?’), a headmaster from Bolton 
(the place where Mr. Bradbury thinks it 
tragic to send a B.A.), declared that par- 
W Continued on p. 3 
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children are concerned. For instance, the average age for 
the onset of puberty is lower in the USA than in Europe. 

The minimum requirement of parental training and 
schooling is to produce an individual who is a useful mem¬ 
ber of society but, unfortunately, this minimum seems to be 
the sole aim of most who are concerned with the guidance 
of the child towards maturity. The complete objective should 
be to assist the youngster not merely to be a useful member 
of society but to be ultimately capable of leading a full 
and happy life. 

This requires not only that the youngster should be 
made aware of, and helped to appreciate, the cultural back¬ 
ground of the society in which he or she lives but that the 
child grows up with the emotional stability and freedom from 
anxiety which are necessary for the complete enjoyment of 
all that the world has to offer. 

Here it is the intention to consider only a few of the 
many factors contributing towards ultimate complete and 
satisfactory orientation, but these factors are the most im- 
nortant of all. nervadin? the whole life and those whirh 


to relax 6 . The difference between the rigidity of the deprived 
child and the lack of bodily tension in the youngster free from 
repression and given his or her full share of parental love 
can be observed by anyone who takes a young child into his 
arms. Those who are fortunate enough to visit those coun¬ 
tries where love of children is traditional (Southern Italy, for 
example) cannot fail to be impressed by the lack of tension 
in the children there. 

Emotionally deprived children are also, it might be 
mentioned in passing, very frequently backward in scholastic 
work and the impatient and unsympathetic teacher can con¬ 
tribute very greatly towards the unhappiness of such unfor¬ 
tunate youngsters. Punishment for lack of ability can be 
disastrous. 

Later manifestations of incorrect parental sexual attitudes 
include the fear with which many young women approach 
childbirth. The subject is too great to be dealt with here 
but there seems to be in many cases a correlation between the 
pain experienced during delivery and previous childhood 
emotional training 7 . Besides its impact on childbearing. 
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that the State has usurped the function 
of the community, and that the State is 
weak by the degree in which the com¬ 
munity is strong, the thing to do is to 
foster a different incursion, by for in¬ 
stance, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

But the question isn’t really as simple 
as that. I have met in the Ministry of 
Education’s citadel in Curzon Street, 
people with ideas as enlightened as those 
of A. S. Neill, who complain that they 
cannot persuade those stick-in-the-mud 
teachers to adopt them. And down our 
street there are parents who complain 
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TN another of the University Libertar¬ 
ian's features (a broadcast address 
by Alex Comfort to the Northern Fifty- 
One Society and the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed it, on ‘How Bad are Britain’s 
Morals?’), a headmaster from Bolton 
(the place where Mr. Bradbury thinks it 
tragic to send a B.A.), declared that par- 
W Continued on p. 3 
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children are concerned. For instance, the average age for 
the onset of puberty is lower in the USA than in Europe. 

The minimum requirement of parental training and 
schooling is to produce an individual who is a useful mem¬ 
ber of society but, unfortunately, this minimum seems to be 
the sole aim of most who are concerned with the guidance 
of the child towards maturity. The complete objective should 
be to assist the youngster not merely to be a useful member 
of society but to be ultimately capable of leading a full 
and happy life. 

This requires not only that the youngster should be 
made aware of, and helped to appreciate, the cultural back¬ 
ground of the society in which he or she lives but that the 
child grows up with the emotional stability and freedom from 
anxiety which are necessary for the complete enjoyment of 
all that the world has to offer. 

Here it is the intention to consider only a few of the 
many factors contributing towards ultimate complete and 
satisfactory orientation, but these factors are the most im¬ 
portant of all, pervading the whole life and those which, 
more than any of the other aspects of living, can make or 
mar the ultimate happiness of the individual. These are the 
factors influencing the sexual life of the child. 

Much adolescent and adult neurosis, maladjustment and 
many tendencies towards delinquency can be traced back to 
faulty handling of the manifestations of sexuality during the 
early years of life when the foundations of character are 
laid 4 . 

Such emotional disorders quite frequently stem from 
deprivation in childhood. The deprived child is not neces¬ 
sarily the youngster who has the misfortune to be, for any of 
various reasons, the inmate of an institution. He or she may 
be the child of those who are considered by the community 
to be “good parents”. 

Many adults, even in this age of supposed enlightenment, 
take a restrictive view of childhood sexuality and the parent 
who severely suppresses any overt expression of the young 
child’s libido is very likely to be repressive in other aspects 
also. 

Repression in any form is a sign of antagonism and a 
denial of complete love. The child who is denied full par¬ 
ental love and affection is not being given the assistance 
needed for future complete and satisfactory orientation. 
Studies of deprived children show that such unfortunate 
youngsters often lack the ability in later years to express such 
emotions as love and affection for others 5 . They are, there¬ 
fore, in their turn, less likely to be satisfactory partners in 
marriage or parents. 

Restrictive parental attitudes, particularly towards sex¬ 
uality, may not only adversely influence the future happiness 
of the individual but frequently result in noticeable character 
and physical traits in the child concerned. Often the emotional 
trauma is obvious even to the casual observer (for example, 
pronounced thumb sucking or enuresis) but less noticeable 
are such manifestations as muscular tension in the child. An 
otherwise apparently healthy child, subject to repression and 
partial emotional deprivation, may frequently be found to 
suffer from this physical tension with the consequent inability 


to relax 6 . The difference between the rigidity of the deprived 
child and the lack of bodily tension in the youngster free from 
repression and given his or her full share of parental love 
can be observed by anyone who takes a young child into his 
arms. Those who are fortunate enough to visit those coun¬ 
tries where love of children is traditional (Southern Italy, for 
example) cannot fail to be impressed by the lack of tension 
in the children there. 

Emotionally deprived children are also, it might be 
mentioned in passing, very frequently backward in scholastic 
work and the impatient and unsympathetic teacher can con¬ 
tribute very greatly towards the unhappiness of such unfor¬ 
tunate youngsters. Punishment for lack of ability can be 
disastrous. 

Later manifestations of incorrect parental sexual attitudes 
include the fear with which many young women approach 
childbirth. The subject is too great to be dealt with here 
but there seems to be in many cases a correlation between the 
pain experienced during delivery and previous childhood 
emotional training 7 . Besides its impact on childbearing, 
faulty sex education also accounts for much of the discom¬ 
fort felt by some women during menstrual periods. 

Satisfactory sexual orientation is, then, not just the result 
of correct and adequate sex education but is also influenced 
by the attitude towards sexuality of those with whom the 
child is in most intimate contact. Particularly damaging to 
the youngster’s emotional development can be the realization 
of a double standard of morality in those responsible for his 
or her up-bringing. An attitude far too frequently adopted 
by those in charge of children is that which is summed up in 
the phrase: “Don’t do as I do; do as I say.” It cannot be 
too strongly condemned. A.C.F.C. 

(To be continued) 

1 “The Fairchild Family” by Mary Martha Sherwood (1847). Extracts 
appear in “Victorian Vista” by James Laver (Hulton). There is 
an excellent chapter on the Victorian era in “Sex In History” by 
G. Rattray Taylor. 

2 See: A. S. Neill: “The Free Child”; Ethel Manin: “Commonsense 
and the Child”; “International Journal of Sex-Economy and Orgone 
Research”; “Annals of the Orgone Institute, 1”; Jean & Paul 
Ritter: “Self Regulation”; B. Leunbach in “International Journal 
of Sexology, Vol. 1.” 

3 See: J. M. Tanner: “Growth at Adolescence”; R. W. B. Ellis (ed): 
“Child Health and Development”; Jolly: “Sexual Precocity”. 

4 See: Pearson: “Emotional Disorders in Children”. For the par¬ 
ticular case of sexual delinquency see Karpman: “The Sexual 
Offender and His Offences”. Karpman points out that abnormal 
sex behaviour can derive from an unwholesome family and social 
atmosphere in which the child develops, parents who are them¬ 
selves products of unhealthy repression being unable to be frank 
and open with the child. He also indicates that a good deal of 
the blame for later sexual neurosis can often be placed on the 
family physician. 

5 See: Bowlby: “Child Care and the Growth of Love” (An abridge¬ 
ment of a larger work prepared for the WHO): R. W. B. Ellis 
(ed.): “Child Health and Development”; Ford: “The Deprived 
Child and the Community”; Burns: “Maladjusted Children”. 

6 See “Annals of the Orgone Institute, 1”; “International Journal 
of Sex-Economy and Orgone Research”. 

7 Grantly Dick Read has written on the topic of painless child¬ 
bearing. See also: Jean & Paul Ritter: “Self Regulation” (part 1 
and supplements). 
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Government and 
the People 

IP CoatkKocd from p, I 

paragraph than is contained in the 
foregoing! In the first place, let us 
emphasise the passage in which the 
Manchester Guardian hands it on a 
plate to the anarchists. The failure 
over Suez is “not the fault of the 
Constitution but of the individuals 
involved”. In this remark the voice 
of liberalism admits that many mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet and of the Tory 
back-benchers were opposed to 
Eden’s policy yet the corruption of 
power was such that they were not 
prepared to resign their posts or 
their seasts as M.P.s Why? We are 
not given an explanation. But neither 
is it explained how, if it can be 
shown that senior Cabinet Ministers 
were—and let us not mince words 
Mr. Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian—unprincipled in not re¬ 
signing, it can be assumed that the 
Prime Minister is himself above 
such charges. Either the man chosen 
of the post is a fallible human 
being, like the rest of his Cabinet, 
or he is the superman—which leads 
us to the Stalin-, Hitler-, Pope-myth 
of infallibility! A dangerous pro¬ 
position surely for a democrat? 

We cannot but conclude that the 
problem is just the opposite of what 
the Manchester Guardian and such 
governmentalists (and lawyers, to 
boot) as Lowell maintain; the fault 
is not with individuals—who are 
fallible—but with Constitutions— 
which give them power on the as¬ 
sumption that as individuals they are 
infallible! 

★ 

L E1 V us examine the Manchester 
Guardian's quotation from 
Lowell for one moment: the Cabi¬ 
net is referred to as an autocracy. 
The definition of autocracy is “abso¬ 
lute government”—surely a bad 
start for democracy! But what is 
absolute government “with the ut¬ 
most publicity under a constant fire 
of criticism, etc.?” The answer is 
still absolute government. Lowell’s 
safeguards are no more than a kind 
of Gallop Poll to see how far the 
government can go without risking 
open rebellion. To-day Lowell’s 
safeguards are no more than a farce 
or just wishful thinking. “Utmost 


Bulgarian 

'T'HE war over, in Bulgaria thousands 
of young folk left the army and 
entered the University. The government 
trumpeted abroad the liberty of advanced 
education, and the young people, avid of 
study, hastened to profit from the gene¬ 
rosity of the “people’s government”. 
Entry to the University was free in fact 
during the first two years after the end 
of the war, and the number of students 
was considerable. In 1946 there were 
nearly 5,000 students enrolled in the first 
year course of medicine, and an equal 
number in the second year. The num¬ 
ber was just as great in the other facul¬ 
ties, as well as at the newly-created poly¬ 
technic. 

But the means which Bulgarian higher 
education had at its disposal were not 
sufficient to provide for the needs of this 
mass of students. There was a shortage 
of lecture rooms, and during 1946-1947 


paign, that the Canal was the “vital” 
lifeline of this country and Europe. 
Yet without the Canal not only is 
petrol rationing at present non¬ 
existent in a number of European 
countries , but in this country , ac¬ 
cording to the responsible Minister , 
supplies are 80% of normal require¬ 
ments. Obviously government and 
Press should be more careful in the 
use of adjectives such as “vital”—if 
they really intend that the public 
should be well-informed !) 

★ 

ROWELL’S “force of public opin¬ 
ion” which would temper the 
autocracy is a paradox, except, para¬ 
doxically enough, in a country where 
government is so unstable as to be 
at the mercy of a dictator. A strong 
public opinion is the breeding 
ground for dictatorship ... or the 
social revolution (we do not need to 
refer to history books. Hungary 
1956, is surely proof enough). Wes¬ 
tern democracy, from the point of 
view of genuine social progress is a 
sham, a dead-end. It is a society in 
which values have been deformed; 
in which progress is confused with 
competition and freedom with the 
maintenance of the status quo. 
Public opinion as we understand it, 
implies a ferment of new ideas 
jostling with the old; a continual 
questioning of all that is tradition — 
not only in industrial techniques, 
markets and economic theories—but 
of the larger and—from a human 
point of view—more vital issues of 
life itself. And either one blindly 
and patriotically declares that the 
“democracies” are the last word in 
progress or one admits that they are 
as dead as mutton! 

Because we anarchists subscribe 
to the latter view, we are not. as 


Students & the Reg 


for example, the course of biology in 
the Faculty of Medicine took place in 
the Slaveikov Cinema. It became very 
soon necessary to restrict the number of 
students, and the selection was made in 
two ways. 

In 1948 it started with the exclusion 
of hundreds of students of the Faculty 
of Medicine, of the University and of 
the Polytechnic. The sole crime of the 
excluded students was of having had for 
parents former business men, industrial¬ 
ists or officers—for most often these 
students were favourable to the idea of 
democracy or even of socialism. 

On the other hand, numerous students, 
above all at the Faculty of Medicine, 
were not able to pass their examinations, 
and had abandoned their study or even 
changed to another faculty. So that at 
the end of the sixth year the 5,000 
students at the beginning were no more 
than about 1,000. 

Measures were also taken to limit the 
number of students accepted on entering 
the faculties. Entry to the University 
was forbidden to the children of all 
those considered to be “enemies of the 
people”. All the others were compelled 
to take an entrance examination. About 
a tenth were accepted, theoretically ac¬ 
cording to their merits, but there were 
numerous exceptions to the rule, and 
certain students were accepted on orders 
from above. 

In short, the students were picked out 
so as to represent an £lite, faithful to the 
government, who counted on these future 
professors, doctors and engineers to aid 
it, not so much to serve as to enslave the 
people. 

The enthusiasm of the early days did 
not last long. Since 1947-1948 there had 
already been some disappointments, for 
several reasons. On the one hand, at 
the University, the dictatorship had been 
prompt to take away the independance 
of the University Council, in order to 
create a servile administration, whose 
purpose was to suppress the liberty of 
the students. The students, on the other 
hand, bitterly resented the obligation of 
enrolling in the work-brigades which im¬ 
posed heavy labour on them during 
almost all the holidays. The popular 
support of the brigades was nil, and their 
essential role was to mould the young 
people in the image of Communism. 
Finally, it was humiliating to be obliged 
to sacrifice all individuality on the altar 
of the collective deity. 

The administration became more and 
more severe in regard to the students. 
It was absolutely obligatory to take part 
in the practical work and attend all the 
lectures; it was absolutely obligatory to 
submit to the examinations at the end 
of the year, only one further chance 
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signing, it can be assumed that the 
Prime Minister is himself above 
such charges. Either the man chosen 
of the post is a fallible human 
being, like the rest of his Cabinet, 
or he is the superman—which leads 
us to the Stalin-, Hitler-, Pope-myth 
of infallibility! A dangerous pro¬ 
position surely for a democrat? 

We cannot but conclude that the 
problem is just the opposite of what 
the Manchester Guardian and such 
governmentalists (and lawyers, to 
boot) as Lowell maintain; the fault 
is not with individuals—who are 
fallible—but with Constitutions— 
which give them power on the as¬ 
sumption that as individuals they are 
infallible! 

★ 

L E L us examine the Manchester 
Guardian's quotation from 
Lowell for one moment: the Cabi¬ 
net is referred to as an autocracy. 
The definition of autocracy is “abso¬ 
lute government”—surely a bad 
start for democracy! But what is 
absolute government “with the ut¬ 
most publicity under a constant fire 
of criticism, etc.?” The answer is 
still absolute government. Lowell’s 
safeguards are no more than a kind 
of Gallop Poll to see how far the 
government can go without risking 
open rebellion. To-day Lowell’s 
safeguards are no more than a farce 
or just wishful thinking. “Utmost 
publicity”—why, not even the Man¬ 
chester Guardian which quotes him 
(let-alone the Daily Express which 
has only heard of Kipling and Liv¬ 
ingstone) can think straight, for has 
it not told us that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter is the only person who is contin¬ 
uously in possession of all the in¬ 
formation relevant to policy? And 
has it not even quoted the Chairman 
of the Commons as saying that 
Members could not discuss the 
“diplomacy” that led to the spend¬ 
ing of the £30 millions on the Suez 
venture? And if the Manchester 
Guardian is sincere, and cherishes 
its reputation, why does it not admit 
that more often than not the gov¬ 
ernment “hand-outs” it publishes in 
its columns are meant to deceive the 
public and not to enlighten it. 

(A case in point. When two 
months ago U.N.O. took over sal¬ 
vage operations in the Suez Canal, 
the British government which want¬ 
ed to undertake the task itself—for 
reasons known only to Eden — de¬ 
clared that without British partici¬ 
pation the Canal would not be 
cleared until sometime in late sum¬ 
mer. Yet last week we learned, if 
we searched in the inside pages of 
our newspapers, than an Italian ves¬ 
sel was actually making its way 
through the Canal, and that by the 
end of March 10,000 -ton ships could 
negotiate it. We were also told at 
the height of the anti-Nasser cam- 


use of adjectives such as “vital”—if 
they really intend that the public 
should be well-informed !) 

★ 

J^OWELL’S “force of public opin¬ 
ion” which would temper the 
autocracy is a paradox, except, para¬ 
doxically enough, in a country where 
government is so unstable as to be 
at the mercy of a dictator. A strong 
public opinion is the breeding 
ground for dictatorship ... or the 
social revolution (we do not need to 
refer to history books. Hungary 
1956, is surely proof enough). Wes¬ 
tern democracy, from the point of 
view of genuine social progress is a 
sham, a dead-end. It is a society in 
which values have been deformed; 
in which progress is confused with 
competition and freedom with the 
maintenance of the status quo. 
Public opinion as we understand it, 
implies a ferment of new ideas 
jostling with the old; a continual 
questioning of all that is tradition— 
not only in industrial techniques, 
markets and economic theories—but 
of the larger and—from a human 
point of view—more vital issues of 
life itself. And either one blindly 
and patriotically declares that the 
“democracies” are the last word in 
progress or one admits that they are 
as dead as mutton! 

Because we anarchists subscribe 
to the latter view, we are not, as 
some ill-informed readers might too 
hastily conclude, either advocates of 
dictatorship or enemies of those 
material reforms which lighten the 
burden of the “under-privileged” 
majority in society. It is simply 
that we refuse to accept the myth 
for the reality; of assuming that the 
choice between the lesser and 
greater evils is between right and 
wrong, and of hardening such a 
choice into a principle or an abso¬ 
lute standard. 

To-day human potential is being 
mobilized and frittered away by gov¬ 
ernments on both sides of the “ideo¬ 
logical” curtain for ends not even 
remotely connected with Man‘s 
eternal problem of material well¬ 
being coupled with a search after 
happiness. Every government, every 
group that aspires to rule, assure us 
that these in fact are their major 
concern. Yet all they satisfy is their 
lust for power, in the attainment of 
which they relegate the majority of 
their fellow-humans to the role of 
unthinking, servile pawns. But the 
real tragedy is that they apparently 
succeed in also convincing most of 
their victims that they are living in 
the best of worlds, for which they 
should be grateful and willing to 
sacrifice even their lives for its pre¬ 
servation. 

So long as one articulate anarchist 
remains alive, a voice will be raised 
to proclaim that this is a LIE! 


In short, the students were picked out 
so as to represent an £lite, faithful to the 
government, who counted on these future 
professors, doctors and engineers to aid 
it, not so much to serve as to enslave the 
people. 

The enthusiasm of the early days did 
not last long. Since 1947-1948 there had 
already been some disappointments, for 
several reasons. On the one hand, at 
the University, the dictatorship had been 
prompt to take away the independance 
of the University Council, in order to 
create a servile administration, whose 
purpose was to suppress the liberty of 
the students. The students, on the other 
hand, bitterly resented the obligation of 
enrolling in the work-brigades which im¬ 
posed heavy labour on them during 
almost all the holidays. The popular 
support of the brigades was nil, and their 
essential role was to mould the young 
people in the image of Communism. 
Finally, it was humiliating to be obliged 
to sacrifice all individuality on the altar 
of the collective deity. 

The administration became more and 
more severe in regard to the students. 
It was absolutely obligatory to take part 
in the practical work and attend all the 
lectures; it was absolutely obligatory to 
submit to the examinations at the end 
of the year, only one further chance 
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ents must be brought ‘far more into the 
life of the school’, and he welcomed Dr. 
Comfort’s remarks on the need for 
changed attitudes towards the sexual 
activities of children and adolescents. 

Alex Comfort in his address points out 
that discussions of morality are usually 
about irrelevancies or things of little or 
no social importance, while they ignore 
the fact that “one of the most serious 
moral problems facing us to-day is the 
way that our country has been led to 
adopt unlimited war against civilians as 
a permanent military policy”. It is more 
than a shift in morality, he declared: 

“It represents an actual invasion of 
public policy by mental disorder. But 
this issue and the other big moral issue 
of to-day, our relation to the underfed 
countries, are not usually on the agenda 
of the guardians of public morality. In 
many cases the evidence of degeneracy 
which they bring forward is not that our 
national policies are unworthy of our 
private manners, which is true, but that 
there isn’t enough aggressive behaviour 
to-day—we don’t flog children and crimi¬ 
nals, or burn witches or torture heretics 
and perverts, nearly often enough.” 

This aggressiveness hasn’t gone out of 
our society, he observed. “It won’t, I 
thing go, until there is a great deal more 
social purpose in our society, one of the 
things it almost entirely lacks”. The 
discussion following his address ranged 
over such topics as delinquency, non- 
religious ethics, and adolescent sexuality, 
and he concluded: 

“I think that the heirs of our dying 
morals, if you like to call them that, will 
be ‘conditions of happiness’ suited to the 
enormous diversity of human individuals, 
for whom I think no single code of con¬ 
duct is ever likely to prove universally 
acceptable”. 
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Students & the Regime 


for example, the course of biology in 
the Faculty of Medicine took place in 
the Slaveikov Cinema. It became very 
soon necessary to restrict the number of 
students, and the selection was made in 
two ways. 

In 1948 it started with the exclusion 
of hundreds of students of the Faculty 
of Medicine, of the University and of 
the Polytechnic. The sole crime of the 
excluded students was of having had for 
parents former business men, industrial¬ 
ists or officers—for most often these 
students were favourable to the idea of 
democracy or even of socialism. 

On the other hand, numerous students, 
above all at the Faculty of Medicine, 
were not able to pass their examinations, 
and had abandoned their study or even 
changed to another faculty. So that at 
the end of the sixth year the 5,000 
students at the beginning were no more 
than about 1,000. 

Measures were also taken to limit the 
number of students accepted on entering 
the faculties. Entry to the University 
was forbidden to the children of all 
those considered to be “enemies of the 
people”. All the others were compelled 
to take an entrance examination. About 
a tenth were accepted, theoretically ac¬ 
cording to their merits, but there were 
numerous exceptions to the rule, and 
certain students were accepted on orders 
from above. 

In short, the students were picked out 
so as to represent an elite, faithful to the 
government, who counted on these future 
professors, doctors and engineers to aid 
it, not so much to serve as to enslave the 
people. 

The enthusiasm of the early days did 
not last long. Since 1947-1948 there had 
already been some disappointments, for 
several reasons. On the one hand, at 
the University, the dictatorship had been 
prompt to take away the independance 
of the University Council, in order to 
create a servile administration, whose 
purpose was to suppress the liberty of 
the students. The students, on the other 
hand, bitterly resented the obligation of 
enrolling in the work-brigades which im¬ 
posed heavy labour on them during 
almost all the holidays. The popular 
support of the brigades was nil, and their 
essential role was to mould the young 
people in the image of Communism. 
Finally, it was humiliating to be obliged 
to sacrifice all individuality on the altar 
of the collective deity. 

The administration became more and 
more severe in regard to the students. 
It was absolutely obligatory to take part 
in the practical work and attend all the 
lectures; it was absolutely obligatory to 
submit to the examinations at the end 
of the year, only one further chance 


being allowed for failures; it was abso¬ 
lutely obligatory for all students to study 
the Russian language and Marxism; also 
it was always obligatory to prepare the 
practical work in advance. 

The students had to submit or aban¬ 
don their studies. The youth organisa¬ 
tions were in the hands of the regime, 
and served as intermediaries between the 
administration and the students. They 
had neither the right nor the courage to 
defend the students, and the latter had 
to submit. But submission does not 
mean obedience, and the discontent grew, 
betraying itself often by manifestations 
small in themselves but of great signifi¬ 
cance. 

Certainly, it is obligatory to attend all 
the lectures, the students attend but do 
not listen to the lecturer. They speak, 
and often the noise is such that one hears 
indignant remarks between students, 
“Don’t make so much noise, I can’t hear 
what my friend says!” Many a time 
and oft the lecturer has been forced to 
break off his discourse. . . . 

It is obligatory to study Marxism and 
Russian. In the case of Russian, the 
students learn it without conviction or 
application. As regards Marxism, resis¬ 
tance is a more dangerous and delicate 
business, but it is also perhaps more 
intense. First of all, students sought to 
avoid the study of it, but the holders of 
the chairs of Marxism (there was one in 
each faculty) and the Youth Organisa¬ 
tions lent no support to this. If the 
recalcitrant was not convinced by their 
“process of persuasion” they had recourse 
to the administration, and in the end the 
obstinate student was reduced to failing 
the examination, and starting the year’s 
course again, or to abandon his studies, 
according to the gravity of his case. 

Besides this direct resistance to the 
teaching of Marxism there was another 
means which often was used, with a 
thousand precautions of course, which 
consisted of questioning the “funda¬ 
mental truths” of Communism. 

Those students who chose this means 
profited by the “free” discussions on the 
Marxist classics to put questions, or to 
hazard heretical ideas, in the most inno¬ 
cent manner in the world, and allowed 
themselves to be “convinced” by the 
Communist speaker, happy to be able, 
by his brilliant eloquence, to dissipate 
the doubt in these young souls. But the 
questions were put, the thoughts formu¬ 
lated, and once the “discussion” was 
finished, the students continued to dis¬ 
cuss with each other, in little groups, 
between friends, treating the same ques¬ 
tions in a different fashion, seeking the 
truth. And, as the different groups of 
students and the different faculties did 
not have their discussion sessions on the 
same day, a way was found to transmit 
the question to be asked to those who 
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were prepared to put them in the course 
of their “discussion”. “Ask, and see 
what he’ll say.” And, as before, the 
questions were put, and the replies were 
given, but the real discussions only be¬ 
gun and continued, more or less in 
secret, after the session. 

The organisation of the Communist 
Youth has been, since the beginning, 
used against the students as an instru¬ 
ment of oppression. The students replied 
by boycotting first all the enterprises of 
a cultural nature, then the political ones, 
which was treading on much more dan¬ 
gerous ground, succeeding at last in 
blocking all the life of the organisation. 
In its annual reunions it was often 
necessary to make great efforts to find 
someone who “desired” to speak. 

The role of the students in the social 
life was very important, the State coun¬ 
ted on them a great deal. The secretary 
of the Communist Party organisation in 
one faculty even had to say one day, 
“The students are the barometer of pub¬ 
lic opinion.” But it is a long time since 
this barometer has been “set fair” for 
the Communist regime. The militia was 
the first to complain of the students. 
From 1953 the militiamen concerned with 
traffic control announced that they were 
going to impose fines systematically on 
all the students, because “they never 
conform to the rules of the road”. 
Almost at the same time the services of 
State Security were up against still 
greater problem. They had much diffi¬ 
culty in recruiting among the students 
young folk who wished to serve as 
agents of the secret police. This reached 
such extent that their surveillance was 
insufficient in certain colleges, and the 
Faculty of Medicine and the drama col- 
lege escaped them almost entirely. 

The struggle that the students carry 
on, in their own way, is not directed by 
any organisation. The keeping up of 
relationships between anti-Communists 
is dangerous, and the very existence of 
an organisation of this sort is impossible. 
This spontaneous resistance is not the 
result of foreign propaganda—as the 
Communists would like us to believe— 
nor of the action of secret agents who 
have entered the country. All the popu¬ 
lation has been for years equally the 
victims of the Communist terror. 

Step. 

(Translated by Arthur W. Uloth). 


In Brief 

Democracy at Work in the 
Middle East 

Aden, February 10. 

Villagers of Danaba, in the Western 
Aden Protectorate, were warned to-day 
that their homes will be wiped out 
to-morrow morning unless dissident 
tribesmen are handed over to the 
authorities. A messenger was sent 
yesterday to tell them to leave. To-day’s 
warning was given in leaflets dropped 
by R.A.F. planes. The pilots said the 
village appeared to be deserted. 

Aden officials say that Danaba has 
been used as a base for raids by 
dissident tribesmen and has sheltered the 
ringleaders of an attack on a patrol last 
week in which two men of the Cameron 
Hishlanders wer*» kTll^r? 
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In short, the students were picked out 
so as to represent an £lite, faithful to the 
government, who counted on these future 
professors, doctors and engineers to aid 
it, not so much to serve as to enslave the 
people. 

The enthusiasm of the early days did 
not last long. Since 1947-1948 there had 
already been some disappointments, for 
several reasons. On the one hand, at 
the University, the dictatorship had been 
prompt to take away the independance 
of the University Council, in order to 
create a servile administration, whose 
purpose was to suppress the liberty of 
the students. The students, on the other 
hand, bitterly resented the obligation of 
enrolling in the work-brigades which im¬ 
posed heavy labour on them during 
almost all the holidays. The popular 
support of the brigades was nil, and their 
essential role was to mould the young 
people in the image of Communism. 
Finally, it was humiliating to be obliged 
to sacrifice all individuality on the altar 
of the collective deity. 

The administration became more and 
more severe in regard to the students. 
It was absolutely obligatory to take part 
in the practical work and attend all the 
lectures; it was absolutely obligatory to 
submit to the examinations at the end 
of the year, only one further chance 
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tions lent no support to this. If the 
recalcitrant was not convinced by their 
“process of persuasion” they had recourse 
to the administration, and in the end the 
obstinate student was reduced to failing 
the examination, and starting the year’s 
course again, or to abandon his studies, 
according to the gravity of his case. 

Besides this direct resistance to the 
teaching of Marxism there was another 
means which often was used, with a 
thousand precautions of course, which 
consisted of questioning the “funda¬ 
mental truths” of Communism. 

Those students who chose this means 
profited by the “free” discussions on the 
Marxist classics to put questions, or to 
hazard heretical ideas, in the most inno¬ 
cent manner in the world, and allowed 
themselves to be “convinced” by the 
Communist speaker, happy to be able, 
by his brilliant eloquence, to dissipate 
the doubt in these young souls. But the 
questions were put, the thoughts formu¬ 
lated, and once the “discussion” was 
finished, the students continued to dis¬ 
cuss with each other, in little groups, 
between friends, treating the same ques¬ 
tions in a different fashion, seeking the 
truth. And, as the different groups of 
students and the different faculties did 
not have their discussion sessions on the 
same day, a way was found to transmit 
the question to be asked to those who 
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ents must be brought ‘far more into the 
life of the school’, and he welcomed Dr. 
Comfort’s remarks on the need for 
changed attitudes towards the sexual 
activities of children and adolescents. 

Alex Comfort in his address points out 
that discussion! of morality are usually 
about irrelevancies or things of little or 
no social importance, while they ignore 
the fact that “one of the most serious 
moral problems facing us to-day is the 
way that our country has been led to 
adopt unlimited war against civilians as 
a permanent military policy”. It is more 
than a shift in morality, he declared: 

“It represents an actual invasion of 
public policy by mental disorder. But 
this issue and the other big moral issue 
of to-day, our relation to the underfed 
countries, are not usually on the agenda 
of the guardians of public morality. In 
many cases the evidence of degeneracy 
which they bring forward is not that our 
national policies are unworthy of our 
private manners, which is true, but that 
there isn’t enough aggressive behaviour 
to-day—we don’t flog children and crimi¬ 
nals, or burn witches or torture heretics 
and perverts, nearly often enough.” 

This aggressiveness hasn’t gone out of 
our society, he observed. “It won’t, I 
thing go, until there is a great deal more 
social purpose in our society, one of the 
things it almost entirely lacks”. The 
discussion following his address ranged 
over such topics as delinquency, non- 
religious ethics, and adolescent sexuality, 
and he concluded: 

“I think that the heirs of our dying 
morals, if you like to call them that, will 
be ‘conditions of happiness’ suited to the 
enormous diversity of human individuals, 
for whom I think no single code of con¬ 
duct is ever likely to prove universally 
acceptable”. 

★ 


to School 

TTOW does all this tie up with little 
Miss B.A. and with Tony Gibson’s 
grey generation, apart from its appear¬ 
ance in the same interesting magazine? 
Simply because of the dividing line in 
our changing society between those who 
accept Comfort’s ‘conditions of happi¬ 
ness’ rather than codes of morality de¬ 
rived from divine or secular authority, 
whose behaviour is based on what he 
calls ‘sociality’ rather than aggressiveness; 
and those whom he characterised as 
‘frightened and aggressive people who 
secure office and dictate moral attitudes’, 
immature people, including criminals and 
misfits in the ordinary sense, but also 
“nominally respectable people who think 
in terms of retributive punishment and 
massive retaliation”, and all the dreary 
conformists who tag along in their wake. 
You can see this division in education 
officers, in teachers, parents and children, 
and if only Mr. Bradbury’s arts gradu¬ 
ate with his ‘discrimination and taste’ and 
Miss Hall’s with her ‘knowledge and 
intellectual power’ could find enough 
social purpose to throw in their lot with 
the liberators, they might wrest control 
of the schools from the authoritarians. 

Mr. Edward Blishen, a teacher of 
English in a secondary modern school 
spoke on the radio last Sunday on his 
view of the task of such schools. He 
talked of the bad school with its “old, 
shut-in mediaeval tradition” and the 
good one “bursting out of the class¬ 
room” with a relaxed, friendly and ex¬ 
perimental approach. The words con¬ 
tinually on his lips were informality, 
flexibility and fluidity, and as he spoke 
of his “exciting vision of the purpose of 
the school” it was hard to imagine him 
as one of the tragedies of our day. Per¬ 
haps the real tragedy k that too few 
teachers think like him:. C.W. 
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insufficient in certain colleges, and the 
Faculty of Medicine and the drama col¬ 
lege escaped them almost entirely. 

The struggle that the students carry 
on, m their own way, is not directed by 
any organisation. The keeping up of 
relationships between anti-Communists 
is dangerous, and the very existence of 
an organisation of this sort is impossible. 
Ihis spontaneous resistance is not the 
result of foreign propaganda—as the 
Communists would like us to believe— 
nor of the action of secret agents who 
have entered the country. All the popu¬ 
lation has been for years equally the 
victims of the Communist terror. 

Step. 

(Translated by Arthur W. Uloth). 


In Brief 

Democracy at Work in the 
Middle East 

Aden, February 10. 

Villagers of Danaba, in the Western 
Aden Protectorate, were warned to-day 
that their homes will be wiped out 
to-morrow morning unless dissident 
tribesmen are handed over to the 
authorities. A messenger was sent 
yesterday to tell them to leave. To-day’s 
warning was given in leaflets dropped 
by R.A.F. planes. The pilots said the 
village appeared to be deserted. 

Aden officials say that Danaba has 
been used as a base for raids by 
dissident tribesmen and has sheltered the 
ringleaders of an attack on a patrol last 
week in which two men of the Cameron 
Highlanders were killed. 

A communique yesterday said that 
most of the villagers had been bribed 
by Yemeni authorities to stir up trouble 
against the Emir of Dhala, the lawful 
ruler of the area .—Reuter 


Egyptian Woman’s Hunger Strike 

Cairo, February 8. 

Mrs. Doria Chafik, the Egyptian suf¬ 
fragette leader, went into hospital to-day 
to carry on her hunger strike against 
“the dictatorial regime in Egypt” and for 
a solution of the Palestine problem. 
Her husband, Dr. Nurreddin Ragai, said 
she would continue under medical care 
the hunger strike she began in the Indian 
Embassy on Wednesday night when she 
surprised the Ambassador, Mr. Ali Java 
Jung, by asking for asylum. 

It was learned later that Mrs. Chafik 
went to the Moro Hospital in Cairo, 
where she was released after an examina¬ 
tion by doctors. “We do not know 
where she is now,” hospital officials said. 
She left the hospital with her husband. 

Reuter. 

Legalised Barbarity 

Wewak (New Guinea), 
February 10. 

The Supreme Court here has sentenced 
to death 40 tribesmen on murder charges 
arising from the massacre of 29 members 
of another tribe at Upper Sepik River 
last August. 

Evidence at a lower court hearing said 
that one tribe invited another for a 
meeting to settle old tribal differences. 
The tribesmen exchanged gifts and broke 
spears. Then, at a given signal, the hosts 
foil on the guests with spears. 
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THE I.W.W. AT 


These impressions of the rise and 
decline of the I.W.W. are condensed 
from the American quarterly Dissent 
(Fall, 1956) which is obtainable at 
Freedom Bookship for 3s. 6d. 


“You don't remember the Wobblies. 
You were too young. Or else not even 
berm yet. There has never been any¬ 
thing like them, before or since. They 
called themselves materialist-econo- 
trlists but what they really were was a 
religion. They were workstiffs and 
bindlebums like you and me, but they 
were w aided together by a vision we 
don’t possess.” 

—“From Here to Eternity”.. 

by James Jones. 


their books from harvest to harvest in 
the west—and they talk, and remember. 
That is almost all they have left, and 
that is primarily what Bob Willock’s job 
is. He keeps a pot of coffee on and 
passes the time with the few who walk 
in from the past, like the “fellow who 
used to be a cellmate of Big Bill Hay¬ 
wood at Leavenworth, drops by just 
ab®ut every Sunday, just to talk.” 

“We really aren’t doing any organiz¬ 
ing now,” Bob told a visitor not long 
ago. “The fellows who still belong, it’s 
mostly an ideal with them. You can’t 
keep paying dues in two unions, and 
the one that get you a job is the one 
you take.” 


T)OB WILLOCK is a man in an empty 
^ room whose windows provide slant¬ 
ing glimpses of Wall Street towers, to 
the east, and the waterfront, to the west. 
It is the meeting hall of the Manhattan 
branch of the Industrial Workers of the 
World—“the Wobblies”—an organiza¬ 
tion sustained by a vision that refuses 
to die in the face of all facts and funeral 
rites. The IWW is fifty years old now 
and largely forgotten, but the vision that 
made it the greatest radical movement in 
American labour still holds men like Bob 
Willock, who stared at it once, to the 
several scattered halls across the country 
that are so full of memories and empty 
of men. 

The memories are many—riding the 
rails to Spokane to support fellow work¬ 
ers in the free speech fights of the west, 
following the harvest with the dreams of 
better wages and the songs of Joe Hill, 
striking and picketing the textile mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., when Joe Ettor raised 
his voice above the jailings and killings 
to tell the employers that “You can’t 
weave cloth with bayonets.” 

The men are few—but the miracle is 
that there are any left at all. What 
sort of men in our practical times have 
the heart to stay loyal to a vision the 
world all around them laughs off as 
obsolete? 

Bob Willock went to sea out of Gal¬ 
veston in 1925 in the old Savannah line 
(like most of the stuff of his past, it is 
gone now) and by the time he docked 
in Boston a fellow on board had per¬ 
suaded him to take out a Wobbly book. 
He didn’t think much about it at the 
time but two years later he was trying 
to ship from the gulf again and a fellow 
from the International Seamen’s Union 
tried to shake him down for extra dough 
to get an ISU book. Bob wouldn’t pay 
and went around to the Wobbly hall. 
They got him a ship on conditions he’d 
strike with the other Wobbly crewmen 
against the line’s plan for cutting the 
deckhands and lengthening the watch, 
and he did, and the ship sailed with full 
crew and customary hours and Bob has 
been a Wobbly ever since. For the last 
six years he has alternated between the 
sea and the job of secretary of the IWW 
Marine Transport Workers Union, No, 
510, Manhattan Branch. 

It occupies a fading lime-coloured 
room above a Chinese laundry on 
Broad Street, and by the rules and tradi¬ 
tions of the IWW, Bob Willock can’t get 
•nairf mnr? to mn it than the average 


'TpHE cause lost most of its remaining 
**■ missionaries in 1949 when the U.S. 


government administered the most recent 
of the many deathblows that the IWW 
has absorbed. It was placed on the 
Attorney-General’s list of subversive 
organizations because its membership, 
estimated at 1,400 at the time, was feared 
as a group that “ . . . seeks to alter the 
form of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means.” W. H. 
Westman, the IWW General Secretary- 
Treasurer, wrote to Tom Clark to ask 
for a reversal of the ruling, or at least 
an explanation of it, but was granted 
neither, and the ailing Wobbly treasury 
was too weak to do battle with the gov¬ 
ernment it threatened by carrying the 
matter into court. 

Big Bill Haywood had tried to explain 
back in 1918 at the trial of the 101 
Wobbly leaders indicted for subversive 
activities that the Wobbly dream was not 
political at all; that it didn’t seek to 
change the form of government, but the 
form of economy; that its aim was to 
organize industrially to “form the struc¬ 
ture of the new society within the shell 
of the old.” 

Those leaders were left to form the 
new society within the jails of the old, 
and when Warren Harding granted a 
commutation of sentence four lears later, 
the leaders came out with their vision 
clouded, and the IWW was never quite 
the same. Haywood said to Ralph Chap¬ 
lin once that “The hands of our people 
are calloused and scarred from trying to 
make a dream come true,” and after four 
years at Cook County Jail and Leaven¬ 
worth, the hearts were scarred too. Hay¬ 
wood and George Andreytchine went to 
Russia, and the loss was the deepest the 
IWW had to bear. 

The Wobblies had lost their leaders 
before, but this was a different kind of 
loss. It was one thing to lose Frank 
Little to a lynching mob when he tried 
to organize the miners in Butte, Mon¬ 
tana; and to lose Joe Hill to a firing 
squad in Salt Lake City and be able to 
tell the world his last words were “Don’t 
mourn for me—organize!” It was quite 
another thing to lose Haywood and An¬ 
dreytchine to a foreign land. 

There were others, later, who didn’t 
go physically to Russia but moved 
spiritually to the Communist Party, and 
the Party’s activities in the U.S. after the 
first world war were one of the vital 
drains on the health of the IWW. It 
was one of the deepest blows of all. in 
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that remained were often bruised and 
bullied by the Communists who stole so 
much of their thunder and used it against 
them. Ralph Chaplin, the IWW poet 
and editor, was speaking for the Wob¬ 
blies at a soap-box meeting in Chicago 
in the Thirties when a Communist youth 
group tried to lead his crowd away. 
They called him a reactionary and finally 
drowned out his voice by singing “Solid¬ 
arity Forever”—the song he had written 
years before for the IWW. 

Assignment to the subversive list was 
a particularly unpleasant irony for the 
Wobblies, who had fought the Com¬ 
munists right down the line, and were 
battered by them as they were battered 
by employers, and the ranks of Respec¬ 
tability. The MTWU of the IWW had 
fought them on the waterfront through¬ 
out the thirties when not many others 
were fighting them; and for their efforts 
the Wobblies now bear a “subversive” 
brand, and that is one more factor in 
their loneliness. Their old friends on 
the waterfront must now risk a taint 
by ever coming to see them, and Man¬ 
hattan branch 510 hasn’t had enough 
men to hold a meeting in a year. 

★ 

/ T*HE visitor picked up an issue of The 
A Industrial Worker, official fortnight¬ 
ly newspaper of the IWW from the pile 
at the front, unfurled the four pages to 
their flag-like width, and noticed two 
large portraits. One was of Wesley 
Everest (killed by a mob in a raid on his 
union hall at Centralia, Wash., Nov. 11, 
1919); the other was of Joe Hill (shot by 
a firing squad in Salt Lake City for a 
disputed murder case after organizing 
a strike nearby, Nov. 19, 1915). On the 
first page of the paper was a black- 
bordered list of 18 IWW members killed 
while serving the union on various dates 
of past Novembers, and the heading is 
“In November We Remember.” The 
most recent date is 1927. 
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LETTER TO THE EDIT! 

DO WE NEED ELI 


Dear Friends, 

I would like to call your attention 
to these words in Freedom’s December 
22nd editorial, “The Democratic Illus¬ 
ion”: “It is left to the anarchists to re¬ 
ject all elites, all governments, and to 
seek real democracy ...” Naturally 
anarchists reject all governments, but it 
seems to me to be not only impossible, 
but also undesirable to reject the elite 
concept. For instance, if Freedom’s 
editors and contributors are but a small 
minority of the entire British population 
(as they are), and if they know some¬ 
thing which that population is ignorant 
of (as they do), then by the very fact 
that they are minority propagandists do 
they constitute a self-appointed elite? 
An elite does not necessarily imply gov¬ 
ernment, and those who are attempting 
“the education of the people” may accu¬ 
rately be classified as an elite (though it 
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rails to Spokane to support fellow work¬ 
ers in the free speech fights of the west, 
following the harvest with the dreams of 
better wages and the songs of Joe Hill, 
striking and picketing the textile mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., when Joe Ettor raised 
his voice above the jailings and killings 
to tell the employers that “You can’t 
weave cloth with bayonets.” 

The men are few—but the miracle is 
that there are any left at all. What 
sort of men in our practical times have 
the heart to stay loyal to a vision the 
world all around them laughs off as 
obsolete? 

Bob Willock went to sea out of Gal¬ 
veston in 1925 in the old Savannah line 
(like most of the stuff of his past, it is 
gone now) and by the time he docked 
in Boston a fellow on board had per¬ 
suaded him to take out a Wobbly book. 
He didn’t think much about it at the 
time but two years later he was trying 
to ship from the gulf again and a fellow 
from the International Seamen’s Union 
tried to shake him down for extra dough 
to get an ISU book. Bob wouldn’t pay 
and went around to the Wobbly hall. 
They got him a ship on conditions he’d 
strike with the other Wobbly crewmen 
against the line’s plan for cutting the 
deckhands and lengthening the watch, 
and he did, and the ship sailed with full 
crew and customary hours and Bob has 
been a Wobbly ever since. For the last 
six years he has alternated between the 
sea and the job of secretary of the IWW 
Marine Transport Workers Union, No. 
510, Manhattan Branch. 

It occupies a fading lime-coloured 
room above a Chinese laundry on 
Broad Street, and by the rules and tradi¬ 
tions of the IWW, Bob Willock can’t get 
paid more to run it than the average 
wage of the workers who belong. At 
the back of the hall a partition creates 
his home and office, which consists of a 
hotplate, a folding bed, a large cluttered 
desk, and a bookcase. The Wobblies 
still read—just as they did in the early 
days when IWW migratory workers took 
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matter into court. 

Big Bill Haywood had tried to explain 
back in 1918 at the trial of the 101 
Wobbly leaders indicted for subversive 
activities that the Wobbly dream was not 
political at all; that it didn’t seek to 
change the form of government, but the 
form of economy; that its aim was to 
organize industrially to “form the struc¬ 
ture of the new society within the shell 
of the old.” 

Those leaders were left to form the 
new society within the jails of the old, 
and when Warren Harding granted a 
commutation of sentence four lears later, 
the leaders came out with their vision 
clouded, and the IWW was never quite 
the same. Haywood said to Ralph Chap¬ 
lin once that “The hands of our people 
are calloused and scarred from trying to 
make a dream come true,” and after four 
years at Cook County Jail and Leaven¬ 
worth, the hearts were scarred too. Hay¬ 
wood and George Andreytchine went to 
Russia, and the loss was the deepest the 
IWW had to bear. 

The Wobblies had lost their leaders 
before, but this was a different kind of 
loss. It was one thing to lose Frank 
Little to a lynching mob when he tried 
to organize the miners in Butte, Mon¬ 
tana; and to lose Joe Hill to a firing 
squad in Salt Lake City and be able to 
tell the world his last words were “Don’t 
mourn for me—organize!” It was quite 
another thing to lose Haywood and An¬ 
dreytchine to a foreign land. 

There were others, later, who didn’t 
go physically to Russia but moved 
spiritually to the Communist Party, and 
the Party’s activities in the U.S. after the 
first world war were one of the vital 
drains on the health of the IWW. It 
was one of the deepest blows of all, in 
the way that Haywood’s exile was, to 
see old Wobbly leaders exchange the 
grass-roots American radicalism of the 
IWW for the Soviet-grown dream of the 
party. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn went, too, and 
Earl Browder, and many others. Those 
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Everest (killed by a mob in a raid on his 
union hall at Centralia, Wash., Nov. 11, 
1919); the other was of Joe Hill (shot by 
a firing squad in Salt Lake City for a 
disputed murder case after organizing 
a strike nearby, Nov. 19, 1915). On the 
first page of the paper was a black- 
bordered list of 18 IWW members killed 
while serving the union on various dates 
of past Novembers, and the heading is 
“In November We Remember.” The 
most recent date is 1927. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITC 

DO WE NEED ELI 


Dear Friends, 

I would like to call your attention 
to these words in Freedom’s December 
22nd editorial, “The Democratic Illus¬ 
ion”: “It is left to the anarchists to re¬ 
ject all elites, all governments, and to 
seek real democracy ...” Naturally 
anarchists reject all governments, but it 
seems to me to be not only impossible, 
but also undesirable to reject the elite 
concept. For instance, if Freedom’s 
editors and contributors are but a small 
minority of the entire British population 
(as they are), and if they know some¬ 
thing which that population is ignorant 
of (as they do), then by the very fact 
that they are minority propagandists do 
they constitute a self-appointed elite? 
An t£lite does not necessarily imply gov¬ 
ernment, and those who are attempting 
“the education of the people” may accu¬ 
rately be classified as an elite (though it 
be an elite to educate people to disbelieve 
in elites). 

Looking over the history of humanity, 
it would seem that there were always 
avant-gardes in every field, the area of 
social thought included. And these min¬ 
ority vanguards have often been bitterly 
opposed by the people, and their shep¬ 
herds and spokesmen. It also appears 
that every society has had those who 
set its moral tone, the tone-setters. I 
don’t think that the small class of tone- 
setters are necessarily evil, oppressive, or 
corrupt. The editors of Freedom are 
tone-setters, and I don’t believe they are 
putting out their paper for any aim less 
than that of setting an anarchistic social 
tone. Even within anarchist groups 
there always seem to be those who are 
looked up to, those from whom the 
others seek a cue. 

To-day, when the social tone-setters 
and taste-determiners are the daily news¬ 
papers and television, when the popula¬ 
tion reveres and tries to imitate some 
vulgar money-lord or cheap politician, 
one is likely to get so disgusted as to 
wish for (and hence, believe in) the future 
abolition of tone-setters. But it is highly 
doubtful whether such a thing will ever 
really come about—at least not through 
democratic or the usual revolutionary 
measures. The few innovate, the many 
imitate: whether we like it or not, it is 
apparently an unflexible and eternal 
law of life. 

I have long been under the impression 
that anarchism proclaims that no man 
is incorruptible. This I cannot accept. 
There have been and are incorruptible 
men. There have been times when men 
who were looked up to and revered by 
whole populations did not wish for per¬ 
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that remained were often bruised and 
bullied by the Communists who stole so 
much of their thunder and used it against 
them. Ralph Chaplin, the IWW poet 
and editor, was speaking for the Wob- 
blies at a soap-box meeting in Chicago 
in the Thirties when a Communist youth 
group tried to lead his crowd away. 
They called him a reactionary and finally 
drowned out his voice by singing “Solid¬ 
arity Forever”—the song he had written 
years before for the IWW. 

Assignment to the subversive list was 
a particularly unpleasant irony for the 
Wobblies, who had fought the Com¬ 
munists right down the line, and were 
battered by them as they were battered 
by employers, and the ranks of Respec¬ 
tability. The MTWU of the IWW had 
fought them on the waterfront through¬ 
out the thirties when not many others 
were fighting them; and for their efforts 
the Wobblies now bear a “subversive” 
brand, and that is one more factor in 
their loneliness. Their old friends on 
the waterfront must now risk a taint 
by ever coming to see them, and Man¬ 
hattan branch 510 hasn’t had enough 
men to hold a meeting in a year. 

★ 

HpHE visitor picked up an issue of The 
A Industrial Worker, official fortnight¬ 
ly newspaper of the IWW from the pile 
at the front, unfurled the four pages to 
their flag-like width, and noticed two 
large portraits. One was of Wesley 
Everest (killed by a mob in a raid on his 
union hail at Centralia, Wash., Nov. 11, 
1919); the other was of Joe Hill (shot by 
a firing squad in Salt Lake City for a 
disputed murder case after organizing 
a strike nearby, Nov. 19, 1915). On the 
first page of the paper was a black- 
bordered list of 18 IWW members killed 
while serving the union on various dates 
of past Novembers, and the heading is 
“In November We Remember.” The 
most recent date is 1927. 


The paper depends by tradition and 
financial necessity on contributions from 
fellow workers, reporting conditions “at 
the point of production.” The reports 
now are few because the fellow workers 
are few. 

To ask why the IWW is almost dead 
is perhaps to ask where the “old worker”, 
the generic type “Wobbly” has gone— 
for his disappearance, more than all the 
deadly events that befell the organiza¬ 
tion, lies at the root of the IWW’s obso¬ 
lescence in 1955. While Walter Reuther 
negotiated for the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage with Ford in the Spring of ’54, the 
auto workers hoped their leaders would 
let them off picket duty so they could 
get in some fishing and ball games. They 
stood outside the plant with their por¬ 
table radios, listening to the latest rock- 
and-roll music; and the Wobblies who 
carried the picket signs in spite of bullets 
and tar and feathers at Lawrence and 
Paterson, McKees Rock and Butte, 
Bingham Canyon and Everett, became 
official ghosts of history. 

★ 

DOB WILLOCK wasn’t able to get to 
the fiftieth anniversary convention of 
the IWW held last year in Chicago, and 
the Manhattan seamen’s branch was re¬ 
presented by “a fellow who used to be 
here with us who’s out in the west now.” 
The fellow was one of sixteen delegates 
who met in the IWW national head¬ 
quarters hall at 2422 Halstead Street. 

The talk \Vas mainly memories, some 
of them stretching back to 1905 when 
203 delegates met for the first IWW 
convention, and listened to* Big Bill Hay¬ 
wood open the proceedings. The Marxist 
sense of history was heavily upon him, 
and he told the assembled delegates that 
this was “The Continental Congress of 
the Working Class.” 

The words were proud and conceiv¬ 
ably true, for when Haywood looked 
from the speaker’s stand out across the 
faces of several hundred delegates he 
knew they represented more than 100,000 
workers. His dream was big and that 
moment it was bright and untroubled by 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 

DO WE NEED ELITES? 


Dear Friends, 

I would like to call your attention 
to these words in Freedom’s December 
22nd editorial, “The Democratic Illus¬ 
ion”: “It is left to the anarchists to re¬ 
ject all elites, all governments, and to 
seek real democracy ...” Naturally 
anarchists reject all governments, but it 
seems to me to be not only impossible, 
but also undesirable to reject the elite 
concept. For instance, if Freedom’s 
editors and contributors are but a small 
minority of the entire British population 
(as they are), and if they know some¬ 
thing which that population is ignorant 
of (as they do), then by the very fact 
that they are minority propagandists do 
they constitute a self-appointed elite? 
An elite does not necessarily imply gov¬ 
ernment, and those who are attempting 
“the education of the people” may accu¬ 
rately be classified as an elite (though it 


sonal material gain. Speaking of cer¬ 
tain times, Emma Goldman said: “The 
elders and more experienced members 
were the guides and advisers of the 
people. They helped to manage the 
affairs of life, not to rule and dominate 
the individual” (cmp. hers). I can see 
little reason for also disbelieving that at 
times the influential tone-setters were 
not of the opinion that their ideas were 
the last word in human thought; they 
realized their limitations and welcomed 
rather than opposed change. 

I do not think it is a matter of dis¬ 
pensing with the idea of an elite—pro¬ 
bably an impossible and contradictory 
ideal in any case. The really vital ques¬ 
tion is—of what kind of quality are the 
individuals to whom the people turn for 
inspiration and guidance? And what 
kind of quality should they be? Well, 
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the blood-dimmed future of the organ¬ 
ization that would find itself huddled 
in an almost empty room in Chicago 
fifty years later with sixteen delegates 
representing something like 600 men 
from nine branches across the country. 

The Industrial Worker still pushes for 
recruitment, and many of its loyal 
readers try—though there seems to be 
only frustration for the effort, whether 
the prospective recruits be young men 
or old. C. D. Van Nostrand has tried 
the young, and he wrote from Des 
Moines that “I have talked to workers 
of the plant about lining up with the 
IWW but it was like talking to little 
boys who could not understand what I 
was talking about.” 

Bob Willock has tried the old, and 
he says it’s like this: 

“I ask ’em how long it’s been since 
they paid and they say T dunno. Bob, 
it’s been a good while. Don’t you have 
the records up there at the hall?” 

“Some,” I say. “And they say “Well, 
listen Bob, I’ll be up to settle with you 
see? I’ll be up real soon.’ And then 
they find somebody to have a drink with 
and that’s the end of it.” 

The world has moved up the street 
but Bob Willock stays fast to his 
draughty hall, like his fellow survivors 
in the outposts remaining. As long as 
they live, the IWW will live, and when 
they die, the IWW will die. 

Dan Wakefield. 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT S 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

LECTURE-DISCUSSIONS 

Every Sunday at 7.30 at 
THE MALATESTA CLUB, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

FEB. 17—John Cox on 

ART IN ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT 

FEB. 24—R. G. Wrugh on 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
PATRICK GEDDES 

Questions, Discussion and Admission 
all free. 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 
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Everest (killed by a mob in a raid on his 
union hall at Centralia, Wash., Nov. 11, 
1919); the other was of Joe Hill (shot by 
a firing squad in Salt Lake City for a 
disputed murder case after organizing 
a strike nearby, Nov. 19, 1915). On the 
first page of the paper was a black- 
bordered list of 18 IWW members killed 
while serving the union on various dates 
of past Novembers, and the heading is 
“In November We Remember.” The 
most recent date is 1927. 


wood open the proceedings. The Marxist 
sense of history was heavily upon him, 
and he told the assembled delegates that 
this was “The Continental Congress of 
the Working Class.” 

The words were proud and conceiv¬ 
ably true, for when Haywood looked 
from the speaker’s stand out across the 
faces of several hundred delegates he 
knew they represented more than 100,000 
workers. His dream was big and that 
moment it was bright and untroubled by 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 

DO WE NEED ELITES? 


Dear Friends, 

I would like to call your attention 
to these words in Freedom’s December 
22nd editorial, “The Democratic Illus¬ 
ion”: “It is left to the anarchists to re¬ 
ject all elites, all governments, and to 
seek real democracy ...” Naturally 
anarchists reject all governments, but it 
seems to me to be not only impossible, 
but also undesirable to reject the elite 
concept. For instance, if Freedom’s 
editors and contributors are but a small 
minority of the entire British population 
(as they are), and if they know some¬ 
thing which that population is ignorant 
of (as they do), then by the very fact 
that they are minority propagandists do 
they constitute a self-appointed elite? 
An elite does not necessarily imply gov¬ 
ernment, and those who are attempting 
“the education of the people” may accu¬ 
rately be classified as an elite (though it 
be an elite to educate people to disbelieve 
in elites). 

Looking over the history of humanity, 
it would seem that there were always 
avant-gardes in every field, the area of 
social thought included. And these min¬ 
ority vanguards have often been bitterly 
opposed by the people, and their shep¬ 
herds and spokesmen. It also appears 
that every society has had those who 
set its moral tone, the tone-setters. I 
don’t think that the small class of tone- 
setters are necessarily evil, oppressive, or 
corrupt. The editors of Freedom are 
tone-setters, and I don’t believe they are 
putting out their paper for any aim less 
than that of setting an anarchistic social 
tone. Even within anarchist groups 
there always seem to be those who are 
looked up to, those from whom the 
others seek a cue. 

To-day, when the social tone-setters 
and taste-determiners are the daily news¬ 
papers and television, when the popula¬ 
tion reveres and tries to imitate some 
vulgar money-lord or cheap politician, 
one is likely to get so disgusted as to 
wish for (and hence, believe in) the future 
abolition of tone-setters. But it is highly 
doubtful whether such a thing will ever 
really come about—at least not through 
democratic or the usual revolutionary 
measures. The few innovate, the many 
imitate: whether we like it or not, it is 
apparently an unflexible and eternal 
law of life. 

I have long been under the impression 
that anarchism proclaims that no man 
is incorruptible. This I cannot accept. 
There have been and are incorruptible 
men. There have been times when men 
who were looked up to and revered by 
whole populations did not wish for per¬ 


sonal material gain. Speaking of cer¬ 
tain times, Emma Goldman said: “The 
elders and more experienced members 
were the guides and advisers of the 
people. They helped to manage the 
affairs of life, not to rule and dominate 
the individual” (cmp. hers). I can see 
little reason for also disbelieving that at 
times the influential tone-setters were 
not of the opinion that their ideas were 
the last word in human thought; they 
realized their limitations and welcomed 
rather than opposed change. 

I do not think it is a matter of dis¬ 
pensing with the idea of an elite—pro¬ 
bably an impossible and contradictory 
ideal in any case. The really vital ques¬ 
tion is—of what kind of quality are the 
individuals to whom the people turn for 
inspiration and guidance? And what 
kind of quality should they be? Well, 
they should not be the greedy, gutter- 
minded capitalist nor the Socialist master 
of revenge and hatred. They should be 
those incorruptible men, .moral giants, 
above petty interests, who are generally 
driven to be hermits amid the storm and 
babbling of democracy—men who would 
be constantly seeking to improve the 
quality of the entire society, so that the 
whole population may perhaps one day 
rise to their high level of integrity and 
courage. In fact, this is the surest way 
to diminish and destroy the State. 

All this appears to be quite distant 
in these days of democracy and vulgar¬ 
ity, of widespread dishonesty and envy. 
Solutions for social ills do not lie in the 
wider application of democracy; for it 
is not the betrayal of democracy, but the 
democratic ideal itself which has led to 
the sorry mess which is the present 
world situation. (By advocating “real 
democracy”, I hope Freedom’s editorial 
did not mean that every uninformed, un¬ 
intelligent person and moral imbecile 
should have an even greater right to put 
in his two cents. That would only mean 
an increase in meaningless noise). Yes, 
the qualitative elite ideal may be dis¬ 
tant, just as it concomitant, a truly liber¬ 
tarian society is distant. But as the 
democracies of the world gradually 
evolve into dictatorships, there remains 
the hope that the to-morrows after the 
dictatorships will be brighter. 

In any event, anarchists have for years 
been looking to the future, and the ideas 
which I have put forth in this letter also 
look to the future, so may they march 
together! 

Sincerely, 

Newark, N.J., Jan. 21. R. J. Owens. 
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